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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Cultural Relations: U.S.—U.S.S.R.’ 


Efforts to Establish Cultural-Scientific Exchange Blocked by the U.S.S.R. 


PART I: INTRODUCTION 


The United States and the Problem 

of Cultural Exchange 

THE free interchange of ideas and persons be- 
tween nations has always been a cardinal Amer- 
ican principle. In a real sense the cultural 
structure of the United States has been derived 
from an interplay of outside and native influences. 
Without outside contacts the United States could 
not have developed as it has, nor would its further 
development be enriched and diversified without a 
continuation of such contacts. 

The United States is not unique in its inherit- 
ance of cultural influences from other countries of 
the world; all civilized nations owe a considerable 
debt to ideas and art forms borrowed from outside 
their borders and amalgamated with their own 
contributions to produce a new and richer product. 

Individuals and private groups in the United 
States have long actively sponsored cultural- 
exchange activities. In addition, the United 
States Government recently adopted an official 
program for international information and educa- 
tional exchange. Its objectives, as defined by law, 
are “to promote a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries.” ? 


Cultural Exchange and the U.S.S.R. 


Because relations between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. are obviously of great importance to 
both nations and to the world at large, special em- 
phasis has been placed by Americans on cultural 
exchange with the U.S.S.R. 

It became apparent during World War II that 
an interchange of ideas and a mutual understand- 
ing between the two peoples would constitute a 
prime necessity for the building of a healthy world 
society after the victory was won. The political, 
economic, and cultural traditions of these two 
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peoples differed so vastly that only a tolerant ac- 
ceptance of each other’s viewpoints could prevent 
unfortunate misunderstandings. This problem 
was recognized as particularly acute when it be- 
came obvious that in the postwar era the United 
States and the Soviet Union would control the pre- 
ponderance of the world’s military and economic 
power. Therefore, as early as the Moscow con- 
ference of October 1943, the American Government 
sought to establish an information and exchange 
program with the Soviet Union. The United 
States continued these efforts throughout the re- 
mainder of the war and long after the military vic- 
tory was gained. The postwar Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, succinctly 
stated the American interest in cultural inter- 
change when he said, “the more the people of the 
world know about each other, the better they under- 
stand each other, and the less friction there is likely 
to be.” # 

It soon became obvious, however, that the Soviet 
Government did not share the U. S. Government’s 
views on the importance of creating genuine instru- 
ments for bridging the gulf between the two 
peoples. In putting forth concrete proposals for 
cultural cooperation, American officials consistent- 
ly encountered obstacles placed in their path by the 
Soviet authorities. Whether U. S. efforts were 
aimed at establishing an exchange of students, pro- 
fessors, and artists, or books, research findings, and 
films, the results were the same. The uncoopera- 
tive attitude, the lack of interest, the interminable 
delay or absence of replies by the Soviet Govern- 
ment thwarted American attempts at establishing 





* Released to the press Mar. 24, 1949. Department of 
State publication 3480. 

* United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, Public Law 402 (80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

* United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1947: Hearings Before a Special Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 80th Congress, 1st session, on H. R. 3342, p. 48. 








cultural relations between the two wartime Allies. 
Furthermore, since the middle of 1947 the Soviet 
Government has embarked upon a campaign to 
place every sort of legal obstacle (backed by the 
threat of heavy punishment) in the way of contacts 
between the Russian people and foreigners and to 
instill in the Russian people the belief that cul- 
tural relations with Americans and other outsiders 
carry a threat to the well-being of the Soviet state. 


American Technical and Material Aid to the 
Soviet Union 

Long before the war the Soviet Union experi- 
enced concretely and to its benefit one of the many 
contributions which American culture could render 
in the international field—namely, technical know- 
how. Stalin himself acknowledged this in 1932 
when he stated that “We observe the United States 
with interest, since this country ranks high as re- 
gards science and techniques. We should be glad 
to have American scientists and technicians as our 
teachers and in the technical field to be their 
pupils.” * 

During the first two Five Year Plans of the 
Soviet Union, American aid in technical assistance 
and equipment was very important, as the Soviet 
Government itself admitted. During a conversa- 
tion with Eric Johnston, then president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in June 1944, Mar- 
shal Stalin asserted that about two thirds of all 
the large industrial enterprises in the Soviet Union 
had been built with United States material aid or 
technical assistance. Col. Hugh Cooper was in- 
strumental in designing and constructing the 
power project Dneprostroi, for which, according 
to the Soviet encyclopedia, the machinery was fur- 
nished by the American concerns, Newport News 
Drydock Company and General Electric. In the 
play Tempo, which deals with the efforts of the 
Soviet people in building a construction project, 
the American engineer, Mr. Carter, a symbol of 
efficiency, was patterned after Colonel Cooper. 
John Littlepage was a principal technical adviser 
to the Soviet gold-mining trust. United States 
engineers helped design and erect the most famous 
plants of the Soviet auto, truck, and tractor indus- 
try, which was modeled after the United States 
automotive industry. Stalin himself said that 
“The Soviet Union is indebted to Mr. Ford. He 

*‘Amtorg, Review of the Soviet Union (no. 2, February 
1934), “Soviet Industry and US,” by Z. Suchkov, p. 45. 

* Eric Johnston, We’re All In It, p. 81. 
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helped build our tractor and automobile indus- 
tries.”> The Ford Motor Car Company, Hercules 
Motor Car Company, Electric Autolite Company, 
and many others, mentioned in the Bolshaya So- 
vetskaya Entsiklopediya, contributed to building 
of the Soviet automotive industry. The Soviet 
petroleum industry was patterned after the U. S. 
industry, the Lntsiklopediya stating that much of 
U. S. equipment and processes was used. Also, 
Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn (June 26, 1930) credited 
American techniques with increasing the efficiency 
of the sugar industry. Ralph Budd, president of 
Great Northern Railway, was an important ad- 
viser to the Soviet engineers charged with the re- 
organization of railroad transport during the first 
two Five Year Plans. 

Peter Bogdanov, head of Amtorg, said that in 
1930 there were 600 to 700 American engineers in 
the Soviet Union and publicly thanked the many 
American companies and individuals for their aid 
to the Soviet Union. 

During World War II the American people 
contributed to the war effort of their Ally by send- 
ing the Soviet Union whole plants, together with 
the newest machinery, and the necessary tech- 
nicians to supervise the erection of the plants and 
the installation of machinery. Much of the equip- 
ment has been invaluable in Soviet reconstruc- 
tion—for example,  electric-power-generating 
equipment totaling some one and a half million 
kilowatts capacity (total installed capacity in the 
U.S.S.R. at the time of the invasion was less than 
eleven and a half million kilowatts) ; four huge 
refineries using the most advanced Houdry avia- 
tion-gasoline process, which gives a higher-content 
octane than the Soviet ever had; thousands of 
machine tools, 50 million dollars’ worth of con- 
struction machinery, 1,900 locomotives (in 1935 
only 1,500 locomotives were in operation through- 
out the U.S.S.R.), 427,000 trucks (approximately 
half as many as the U.S.S.R. produced in its entire 
history before the Nazi invasion) ; a 10-million- 
dollar tire plant bought from the Ford Company 
by the U. S. Government and given to the 
U.S.S.R.—to mention but a few of the more nota- 
ble contributions. 

During the immediate postwar period the United 
States exported industrial equipment to the 
U.S.S.R., and at the same time United States engi- 
neers engaged in aiding the Soviet workers rebuild 
Dneprostroi, for which a considerable part of the 
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key equipment was supplied by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

The United States supplied more commodities 
to the U.S.S.R. during the period 1917-1947 than 
did any other country ; the total value was roughly 
12 billion dollars, of which 9.5 billion dollars was 
lend-lease material, much of which has been indis- 
pensable in Soviet reconstruction and for which 
the United States has not been remunerated to 
date. From 1921 to 1947 the United States fur- 
nished the Soviet Union with 3.3 billion dollars’ 
worth of essential machinery and 2 billion dollars’ 
worth of metals (1.3 and 0.9 billion dollars’ worth 
respectively under lend-lease). (See Soviet Sup- 
ply Protocols, Department of State publication 
2759.) 

The people of the Soviet Union are aware of the 
United States aid to their economy, and they ad- 
mire the technical efficiency of the American engi- 
neer and workman. They also remember the 
tanks, trucks, and food which America sent to 
them during the war against the Nazi, despite their 
Government’s attempts to belittle the flow of 
American equipment and foodstuffs to the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet people have some notion about the 
high living standards of the American people. 
They realize that the political system which has 
produced such achievements must possess consid- 
erable merit. This situation confronts the Soviet 
Government with a serious problem in its attempt 
to persuade its people that the Soviet system is 
superior, that America is decadent and its people 
starving and oppressed. Yet this it must seek to 
do, since it is essential for the Kremlin to induce 
its citizens to tolerate the obvious failure of the 
Soviet system to provide for their needs and to 
accept, at least passively, the oppressive aspects of 
the Soviet state. It is also necessary to keep gul- 
lible and misguided Soviet sympathizers beyond 
the U.S.S.R.’s borders ignorant of actual condi- 
tions prevailing in the Soviet Union. 

The foregoing considerations in large part may 
explain the refusal of Soviet authorities to permit 
a genuine interchange of ideas and persons with 
the United States. Information about the pros- 
perity and freedom of the world outside the 
U.S.S.R. would leak in; information about actual 
conditions within the Soviet Union would leak 
out. Seepage in either direction would weaken 
the Soviet Government. 

Soviet authorities are faced in this policy, how- 
ever, with a disturbing balance of alternative po- 
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tential damages to their regime. On the one hand, 
free interchange of information would weaken 
their iron grip on the Soviet people; on the other, 
the exclusion of expert knowledge from abroad 
would in the long run hold back the development 
of the backward economy of the U.S.S.R. Per- 
haps this dilemma explains occasional apparent 
inconsistencies in what has otherwise become an 
iron-clad Soviet policy of noncooperation in cul- 
tural exchange. Certainly it suggests the reason 
why the small flow of persons between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States has included preponderately 
technical and scientific personnel and why the in- 
formation stimulated by these visits has gone in 
one direction only—to the U.S.S.R. 


PART Ii: CULTURAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


U. S. Attempts To Establish a Basis for Cultural 
Interchange During the War 

While World War ITI was still in progress, the 
American Government sought to establish the first 
concrete acts of cultural cooperation with the 
Soviet Union which would pave the way for close 
postwar ties. Following the Moscow conference 
of October 1943, Ambassador Averell Harriman 
took the initiative in a note to Foreign Minister 
Molotov, in which he expressed the desire of the 
United States to institute a program of cultural 
interchange in the realization that “The relations 
between our two countries must, to be enduring, 
be based on sympathetic understanding of and 
friendship between our peoples.” Mr. Harriman 
requested Soviet approval for American dis- 
tribution in the U.S.S.R. of two bimonthly 
magazines designed to explain to the Russian pub- 
lic the nature of the American war effort and 
the outstanding features of American life; he 
submitted suggestions for direct contact with 
Soviet news editors for the exchange of in- 
formation and the dissemination of American 
news; he proposed the publication of a daily news 
bulletin for the Embassy and diplomatic missions 
which might also be made available to Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, for distribution as it saw fit; 
he advocated the continued distribution of Amer- 
ican films to the Soviet Film Committee, the latter 
to negotiate directly with producers in the United 
States if it so wished; and finally he asked that 
VOKS (All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
Abroad) serve as a contact for “cultural purposes.” 

Mr. Molotov replied on December 31, 1943, in a 
letter in which he acknowledged “the importance 
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of an exchange of press information between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. for mutual understand- 
ing between the two peoples” and in which he 
stated that “With regard to . . . the exchange of 
ideas, materials, and assistance in the fields of 
radio and motion pictures, the Embassy of the 
United States and its representatives can count 
on the assistance of the Press Section of Narko- 
mindel.” 

Unfortunately, the implementation by Soviet 
authorities of Mr. Molotov’s favorable reply never 
reflected any enthusiasm for the spirit of Mr. 
Harriman’s proposal nor any understanding of 
the nature of genuine cultural interchange. Dur- 
ing the succeeding 18 months of the war period, 
Soviet cooperation in advancing the mutual under- 
standing of the two peoples through cultural 
media was indeed much greater than it was after 
the war ended. But even during those relatively 
friendly months Soviet reactions to American 
overtures were hesitant, sporadic, and usually 
artificial. Despite continual efforts from the 
American side, Soviet intransigence made it im- 
possible to build a solid foundation of cultural 
relations upon which to erect a firm structure after 
the war. 


Soviet Passive Resistance to American Overtures 


From the end of the war until mid-1947, the 
Soviet authorities treated American overtures to 
establish cultural interchange with obvious cool- 
ness, delaying acknowledgement of notes, offering 
various specious excuses for their inability to 
respond favorable to American proposals, or com- 
pletely failing to respond. 

In October 1945, shortly after the termination 
of hostilities, the U. S. Department of State 
evinced its interest in establishing a firm basis for 
postwar cultural relations with the U.S.S.R. 
It informed the Embassy at Moscow that the U. S. 
Government would be interested in knowing the 
earliest practical date at which the Soviet Union 
would consider sending the Red Army Chorus or 
other similar groups to the United States for a 
tour, possibly in exchange for a visit to the Soviet 
Union of similar United States groups. It also 
expressed the interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment in instituting an exchange of ballet 
groups, theater groups, and orchestras and of hold- 
ing reciprocal exhibits of art, architecture, and 
handicraft as means of increasing the mutual un- 
derstanding of the Soviet and American people. 
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Shortly thereafter, on November 13, 1945, Am- 
bassador Harriman informed Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vyshinsky that the State Department 
would appreciate a frank discussion of the possi- 
bilities of student exchange and asked the Soviet 
Government whether it had any objection in prin- 
ciple to starting such an exchange in the 1946-47 
academic year. A reply was never received to this 
overture. 

In 1946 there were a number of offers on the part 
of various interested groups and individuals who 
hoped to establish cultural interchange with the 
Soviet Union. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion on behalf of an American university sought 
to obtain a Soviet professor to lecture on Soviet 
education for a year, but VOKS, through which 
the request was made, did not respond. Texas, 
Amherst, and Columbia, among other institutions, 
were interested in offering tuition scholarships to 
Soviet students; the American Council of Learned 
Societies was interested in sending ten or twelve 
professors and research workers to the U.S.S.R.; 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Princeton, among others, expressed their desire to 
exchange scientific personnel. Nothing mate- 
rialized. 

In February 1946 the president of Princeton 
University, through the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington, extended invitations to the Univer- 
sity’s bicentennial celebration to a number of dis- 
tinguished Soviet scholars, including Peter L. 
Kapitsa, L. D. Landau, Sergei I. Vavilov, and 
others. The invitations, extended on two other 
occasions later in the year, never were acknowl- 
edged. The Rockefeller Foundation also ex- 
tended invitations to Professors Ivan Vinogradov 
and Lev S. Pontryagin without eliciting any re- 
sponses. 

An invitation tendered Eugene Mravinsky, of 
the Leningrad Philharmonic, to be a guest of the 
Boston Symphony in Boston on one of several 
dates kept open for him in October, November, or 
December was unanswered. 

In May and again in July 1946, Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky and the members of the Boston Symphony 
offered to travel to the Soviet Union for two. weeks 
in September at their own expense and give a series 
of performances, the proceeds to be used for what- 
ever local benefits the Soviet Government might 
select. This offer was not acknowledged. 

In August 1946 the Soviet Ministry of Health 
failed to respond to the proposal of Dr. E. D. 
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Young, representative of Russian War Relief, to 
provide the Soviet Government with a complete 
penicillin plant and to work out a mutual exchange 
of scientists, particularly in the medical field. 

Following her visit to the Soviet Union, at the 
invitation of the Soviet Government, Mrs. La Fell 
Dickinson, president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the United States, offered a 
scholarship to a Soviet girl student, but the Soviet 
Union failed to display any interest. 

In July 1946 Mr. E. C. Ropes and Dr. Lorwin 
of the Department of Commerce discussed with 
the Soviet Ministry of Higher Education pro- 
posals which Cornell University had submitted for 
accepting four Soviet students to engage in 
graduate work and give instruction in the Russian 
language. The university did not insist upon any 
reciprocal arrangement. Failing to elicit any re- 
sponse, Cornell found it necessary to abandon the 
project in November. On January 29, 1947, A. 
Samarin, Deputy Minister of Higher Education, 
announced that the Ministry regarded the pro- 
posal favorably but could not realize its execution 
during the current 1946-47 year. He did not sug- 
gest that the invitation might be accepted for the 
next academic year, nor did Soviet authorities 
even refer to the matter again. 

On December 16, 1946, the Presidium of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences received the biog- 
raphy and request of Professor Richard Foster 
Flint of Yale to engage in some field work with 
Soviet geologists and to confer with them on 
Pleistocene features of the U.S.S.R. On March 
31 of the following year the Soviet Government 
informed the American Embassy that since the 
Academy of Sciences would not be working in the 
districts of interest to Flint there was not any 
reason for his visit. 

A Soviet ballet company was invited through 
VOKS to participate in the International Dance 
Spring Festival which was held in New York City 
in 1947 and then to go on tour, but nothing de- 
veloped. Certain Soviet institutions were ap- 
proved under the G. I. Bill of Rights in the hope 
that American veterans might study in the 
U.S.S.R. It was impossible, however, to make 
arrangements for their admittance. 

There were additional proposals similar to the 
foregoing, all of which met with the same lack of 
favorable response from the Soviet Union. 

Through 1946, despite the general recalcitrance 
of the Kremlin in effecting any cultural inter- 
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change, some persons did visit the Soviet Union, 
while a few Soviet scientists and writers traveled 
in the United States. 

The Soviet authorities cordially received play- 
wright Lillian Hellman; John Strohm, president 
of the Association of United States Agricultural 
Publications; Edwin S. Smith, President of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship ; 
and scientists, including Professors Shapley, of 
Harvard, Langmuir, of General Electric, and 
McBain, of Stanford, who were invited to the 
220th anniversary of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences. The scientists were invited to deliver 
reports to the Academy, and all visitors were 
granted extensive latitude in their sight-seeing. 
However, this spasmodic hospitality, extended also 
to a few additional persons not mentioned above, 
was not long continued. The following year visas 
were denied to such distinguished applicants as 
Dr. George Schadt, Director of the New England 
Laboratories, who was interested in an interchange 
of information on clinical pathology; Reeves 
Lewenthal, representative of the Associated 
American Artists, who sought to acquire firsthand 
information about Soviet art; Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin, world-famous Boston diabetes specialist ; 
and others. 

During the war period American industry had 
opened wide its portals to Soviet engineers, tech- 
nicians, and scholars. This continued in 1946, 
when leading industrial plants and radio corpora- 
tions provided the limited number of young 
Soviet technicians whom the Soviet Government 
permitted to visit the United States with technical 
training in machine tooling and radio manufac- 
ture; and some 15 Russian students working for 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade continued to ob- 
tain technical instruction at Columbia University. 

In 1946 a group of Soviet astronomers, headed 
by Professor A. A. Mikhailov, Chairman of the 
Astronomy Council of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, spent six months in the United States, 
where they were familiarized with the latest 
astronomical instruments and research projects in 
astronomy. 

For a ten weeks’ period in the early summer of 
1946 the prominent Soviet writers, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Major General Galaktionov, and Konstantin 
Simonov toured the United States as guests of the 
Department of State. During their visit they 
attended the convention of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, which they were invited to 
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address. In a farewell article Ehrenburg, who has 
frequently attacked the United States in full ac- 
cordance with the approved Party line, acknowl- 
edged the freedom of movement afforded him. He 
wrote: “When I traveled through the United 
States I was accompanied by representatives of the 
State Department, and I not only do not complain 
about any restriction of freedom, but I am sin- 
cerely thankful for the attention shown to me.” ¢ 
In November—December 1946 Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, invited four prominent Soviet doctors, in- 
cluding the eminent Dr. Vasili V. Parin, then Sec- 
retary General of the Soviet Academy of Medical 
Sciences, to make an extensive inspection tour of 
United States hospitals and 12 main cancer re- 
search centers. All the latest scientific develop- 
ments were shown the group during its visit. By 
this time, however, the Soviet Government ap- 
parently began to look with suspicion upon those 
having contacts with the free world. Upon his 
return to Moscow Dr. Parin apparently vanisheds 
Then, possibly as a sequel, the Soviet Minister of 
Health was shortly thereafter dismissed. 


Hopes Raised by Stalin’s Statements; 
Ambassador Smith’s Notes 

American officials and representatives of Amer- 
ican intellectual and artistic life still were reluc- 
tant to accept the long record of lack of coopera- 
tion as conclusive evidence that the Soviet Govern- 
ment refused to accept cultural exchange on 
principle. They clung to the hope that some rela- 
tively unimportant and nonpolitical factors might 
underlie Soviet intransigence. Even those whose 
study of the basis of Soviet conduct led them to 
consider remote the possibility of effective coopera- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. in the cultural field reserved 
judgment and remained patient. 

Many who had been waiting hopefully believed 
that their patience was rewarded and that the 
U. 8. S. R.’s cultural-exchange policy was on the 
verge of becoming cooperative when Stalin him- 
self expressed publicly a favorable attitude in the 
matter. 

On December 21, 1946, during an interview with 
Elliott Roosevelt at the Kremlin, Marshal Stalin 
was asked : “Do you favor a broad exchange of cul- 


*New York Times, June 26, 1946. 

* Look, Feb. 4, 1947. 

*New York Times, May 4, 1947; Pravda, May 8, 1947. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1947, p. 393. 

* See pp. 405 and 406. 
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tural and scientific information between our two 
nations? Also are you in favor of the exchange 
of students, artists, scientists, and professors?” 
Marshal Stalin’s reply was an unequivocal “Of 
course.” * In an interview with Harold Stassen 
on April 9, 1947, Marshal Stalin again expressed 
his assent to the desirability of a cultural ex- 


change. According to the Tass account of the 
meeting: “Stassen would like to know whether J. 
V. Stalin hopes for a wider exchange of ideas, 
students, teachers, artists and tourists in the future 
in the event that collaboration [i. e. economic and 
commercial] is established between the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. A. J. V. Stalin replies that this will 
be inevitable if collaboration is established. An 
exchange of goods will lead to an exchange of 
people.” Mr. Stassen reverted to this question 
later in the interview in saying (Tass version) : 
“The press, trade and cultural exchange are the 
spheres in which the two systems must find ways 
of setting to right their mutual relations. J. V. 
Stalin says that this is true.” 

The U. S. Government accepted Stalin’s reply 
to Elliott Roosevelt at its face value. Ambassador 
Smith in February wrote Foreign Minister 
Molotov that the view expressed by Stalin is— 
“|. . gratifying to me since, as you know, I have 
strongly advocated such exchange to broaden the 
base of contact which is necessary in order that 
the people of each of our nations may understand 
and appreciate the cultural life and objectives of 
the other. . . . I am encouraged by Generalissimo 
Stalin’s expression of views to bring to your per- 
sonal attention a number of proposals for ex- 
change of the nature referred to above which 
have recently been made through this Embassy 
by organizations and institutions in the United 
States, and which are awaiting Soviet agreement 
to be put into effect.” ® 


Ambassador Smith then enumerated a number 
of offers*® which had been made, and asserted 
that he was certain that most of them still were 
open to Soviet acceptance. 

After a reasonable period of time had elapsed 
without any response from the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry, Ambassador Smith in April passed on 
to Mr. Vyshinsky a specific proposal to the effect 
that the United States would welcome visits to 
the United States of approximately 50 Soviet 
scholars in various fields of science and cultural 
studies “to confer with American scholars in the 
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same fields on matters of mutual professional in- 
terest,” and that it would welcome a similar invi- 
tation by the Soviet Union to American scholars. 
The Foreign Ministry acknowledged receipt of 
the note and advised the American Embassy that 
the note had been forwarded for consideration to 
the appropriate authorities. There the matter 
ended. Ambassador Smith’s letter to Mr. Molotov 
was never answered in full. After a delay of 
several weeks the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs sent to the American Embassy a few sporadic 
notes referring to some but by no means all of 
the proposals made in the Ambassador’s letter 
and rejecting them for various specious reasons, 
often transparent, or without explanation. 


Dr. Simmons Visits the U.S.S.R.; Turning Point in 
Soviet Attitude Toward Cultural Exchange 

The American Council of Learned Societies, in- 
terested in establishing cultural exchange with 
the Soviet Union and deciding that perhaps a 
direct approach rather than one through the nor- 
mal diplomatic channels might be more successful, 
sent Professor Ernest J. Simmons of Columbia 
University to Moscow in the summer of 1947. He 
carried specific proposals concerning cultural 
exchange. 

Although the specific proposals which Professor 
Simmons presented offered the U.S.S.R. greater 
benefits than were asked in return, he encountered 
an utter lack of response, delaying tactics, and 
outright refusals based upon obviously trivial 
excuses. 

Professor Simmons proffered five definite invi- 
tations from major universities for Soviet pro- 
fessors of Russian literature and culture, Soviet 
economics, Soviet jurisprudence, international re- 
lations, and Russian history to deliver courses, 
four in English and one in Russian. An American 
Embassy aide-mémoire dealing with these invita- 
tions of Columbia, Yale, Chicago, and Washington 
Universities was acknowledged but was never 
satisfactorily answered. 

Not only was Professor Simmons met with offi- 
cial coolness, and his proposals in effect ignored, 
but soon after his return to the United States 
Soviet officialdom deemed it opportune to launch 
a crude personal attack on him for his Outline of 
Modern Russian Literature. In Izvestiya of Octo- 
ber 19, Miss T. Motyleva termed him “the learned 
servant of the ‘Yellow Devil’” (Gorky’s name for 
the “all powerful” dollar). This personal attack 
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was undoubtedly the answer to the proposal sub- 
mitted by Professor Simmons on behalf of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Even the cold reception encountered by Dr. Sim- 
mons did not stem the flow of proposals from pri- 
vate institutions. A Soviet delegation was invited 
to a convention of military surgeons held in Bos- 
ton, but the Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced in November 1947 that those invited would 
be “unable to attend.” 

Invitations extended to either the Moscow or 
Leningrad Ballet and the Moiseyev dance ensemble 
to participate in an International Dance Festival 
in the United States in the spring of 1948 elicited 
no response. As recently as January 1949 Pro- 
fessor Shapley of Harvard submitted a request, 
which as yet has not borne any fruit, to the Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington for Dr. Ambarzumian, 
distinguished Soviet astrophysicist, to present a 
series of lectures at Chicago and Princeton Uni- 
versities. He also asserted that Harvard would 
welcome a visit by Dr. Kukarkin or Dr. Parengago 
of the Sternberg Astronomical Institute in Mos- 
cow, and that M. I. T. and Princeton would be 
pleased to have Professors Alexandrov, Pontri- 
jagin, or others to confer with American mathema- 
ticians on specific mathematical problems, and that 
various universities were interested in having as 
guest lecturers in mathematics any one of half a 
dozen distinguished Soviet mathematicians, such 
as Professors Komogorov, Vinogradov, Golfand, 
Markov, Pontrijagin, Alexandrov, Khintchine, 
and Kurosch. Several of those invited had been 
highly honored by their fellow scientists in the 
United States. In 1948 Professor Ambarzumian 
was elected a member of the American Astronom- 
ical Society; Professors Vinogradov and Gregory 
Shain were elected honorary fellows of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Vologdin was awarded a medal and an 
honorarium by the National Academy of Sciences 
for individual achievement in paleontology. 

From the first proposals of Ambassador Harri- 
man in 1943 for developing cultural interchange 
until Professor Simmons’ visit, Soviet officials had 
maintained a practice of either ignoring proposals 
or offering an excuse for refusing a specific one. 
Not before the middle of the year 1947 were rea- 
sons officially proffered which would apply gener- 
ally to allcases. Then, during Professor Simmons’ 
visit, he was told by Jacob Malik, Deputy Foreign 
Minister, that since there were hundreds of appli- 
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cants for each place in the Soviet higher schools, it 
was extremely difficult for the Soviet Union to 
accept foreign students. Similarly the demand 
for teachers in the U.S.S.R. made it very difficult 
to send professors abroad to teach or lecture at 
American universities. Of course this was a spe- 
cious argument even theoretically, since the United 
States was willing to accept as students at Amer- 
ican universities at least as many if not more stu- 
dents than the number of Americans who might be 
involved in study at Soviet universities, and simi- 
larly would have been willing to send interested 
professors to lecture at Soviet higher institutions. 
In practice, the excuses appeared even more poorly 
concocted in the light of Soviet policy of extensive 
student exchange with satellite nations. 

On September 25, 1946, Jevestiya announced 
that “The Ministry of Higher Education of the 
U.S.S.R. has made it possible for students from 
Slavic countries to study in institutions of higher 
education in Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and 
other cities, where they will go through a full 
course of instruction.” On October 24, 1946, Mos- 
cow News stated that 500 students from Slavic 
countries were studying in the Soviet Union, and 
apparently receiving extraordinary treatment, 
since the article related that the Director of the 
Sverdlovsk Industrial Institute was treating as his 
own sons several Albanians studying there. In- 
formation coming from Seoul, Korea, in December 
1946 related that over 300 Koreans were studying 
in the Soviet Union. By May 1947 there were 
apparently 700 students in the U.S.S.R. from the 
Balkans alone.! Facts were hardly consistent 
with the Soviet plea of overcrowded schools as an 
excuse for rejecting exchange of students with the 
United States. 

Soviet officials also utilized another excuse for 
the general refusal of all United States proposals 
for exchange of scholars. Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Malik in his conversation with Ambassador 
Smith and Professor Simmons raised the issue of 
the U.S. Alien Registration Act. He averred that 
Soviet students and professors were unwilling to 
visit the United States, where they would be com- 
pelled to register as agents of a foreign power un- 
der the provisions of that law. Ambassador 
Smith pointed out that he had taken special pains 
to remove this alleged barrier in connection with 


™ New York Times, May 7, 1947. 
* Uchitelskaya Gazeta (Teachers Gazette), Jan. 31, 1948. 
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his previous invitation to 50 Soviet scholars. At 
that time he had obtained a ruling by the Attorney 
General to the effect that students traveling to the 
United States to engage in educational pursuits 
would not be required to register under the act so 
long as they limited their activities to cultural ac- 
tivities. While here they could, if they wished, 
engage in political affairs, but if they chose to do 
so, they would then be required to register. To 
this Malik replied evasively that the act still con- 
stituted a psychological hazard for prospective 
Soviet students and professors, though he did not 
explain how. 


Campaign Against Alleged ‘‘Uiterior Motives”’ 
Underlying U.S. Cultural-Exchange Policy 

Although the anti-American propaganda cam- 
paign had been increasing in momentum during 
1947, and although the “State Secrets Act” of June 
1947, a supplementary decree of December 1947, 
and press attacks upon scientists maintaining 
Western contacts were indicative of a new Soviet 
line towards the question of cultural relations with 
the United States, it was not before early 1948 that 
the American proposals were vehemently attacked 
on the ground that they concealed ulterior and evil 
motives. A Soviet’ Professor Bernstein bitterly 
denounced the Institute of International Educa- 
tion of New York and its director, Stephen Dug- 
gan. Obviously with official approval, Bernstein 
described the organization as a “monopoly Ameri- 
can institution for international pedagogic rela- 
tions, for training legal ‘pedagogic’ spies and 
informers, and for establishing an ‘American col- 
umn’ in every country.” 

This article placed Soviet actions of the pre- 
vious three years in proper focus. It verified what 
seasoned observers of Soviet society had known to 
be the underlying cause of Soviet coolness to sug- 
gestions for cultural exchanges: i. e. feelings of 
inferiority, lack of confidence that Soviet ideas 
and ways of life would withstand competition with 
the capitalist world, and stemming from these, 
suspicions that Americans intended eventually to 
undermine the Soviet system, Professor Bern- 
stein’s views were only a logical development in 
the increasingly chauvinistic and xenophobic path 
taken by the Kremlin. 

The secrecy act of June 1947 had provided severe 
penalties for Soviet citizens divulging information 
which is regarded in other countries as perfectly 
normal data for publication and free dissemination 
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domestically and internationally. The decree 
promulgated in December 1947 forbade any Soviet 
institution other than the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Ministry of Foreign Trade to have 
any relations with representatives of foreign 
states. The perverted apprehensiveness regard- 
ing espionage which Soviet propaganda had beaten 
into the consciousness of Soviet citizens was re- 
vealed in Professor Bernstein’s charge of malicious 
intent in the fact that “Students sent abroad by 
the Institute of International Education are ad- 
vised not to confine themselves to their academic 
pursuits, but to study the cultural, political and 
social life of the country to which they are sent, 
make friends with the local students and visit their 
homes, and establish friendly relations with the 
population.” Official mentalities so warped as to 
see evil in this vital basis of mutual understanding 
could not be expected to comprehend the American 
approach to studying in other countries, as defined 
by Ambassador Smith: 


“Of course, naturally, all Soviet colleges teach the 
Soviet political ideology and political economy, 
the doctrines promulgated by Marx, Engels, and 
later, Lenin. An American student going there to 
attend a university would study the same thing, 
and I think it well that he should, because I think 
the people of this country ought to understand the 
political ideology that motivates the one other 
country in the world which corresponds to ours in 
size and potential strength.” 

Having disposed of one of the lanes of what 
should be a two-way traffic highway in student 
exchange, Professor Bernstein proceeded to at- 
tack the other. Pointing out that the Institute 
also arranges for foreign students to study in the 
United States, he found that “The selection of 
scholars invited to America, like the selection of 
American professors sent abroad, has a specific 
character. Both, as a rule, belong to the openly 
reactionary camp.” 

The patent foolishness of this charge was espe- 
cially laid open when applied to Soviet citizens to 
whom invitations had been extended and to those 
who had actually visited the United States. No 
questions were asked about their politics, and it 
could hardly be said that any of them belonged to 
the “openly reactionary camp,” since, if they had, 
they would have been confined to a Soviet concen- 
tration camp. 
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Individual Scientists Want Cultural Exchange 

The Soviet Union has been eminently successful 
in exercising almost complete control over the 
actions and words of its citizens, but it has not been 
able entirely to enslave their minds. 

Unfortunately for the Kremlin, men of science 
still think. They realize that as broad as possible 
an interchange of ideas is necessary for scientific 
advancement. They understand that widespread 
exchange of information pertaining to projects- 
in-work, to preliminary findings, to new tech- 
niques and methods saves many long hours of 
wasted and fruitless effort and is essential to scien- 
tific progress. Consequently, scientists and men 
of letters in the Soviet Union have been exceed- 
ingly desirous of the development of cultural ex- 
change between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and for a time freely expressed their views. 

The ill-fated Dr. Vasili V. Parin, when he ad- 
dressed the American-Soviet Medical Society in 
New York in December 1946, said: “It is obvious 
that our plan includes practically the same prob- 
lems as those studied in the U.S.A. It indicates 
once more that modern science is really interna- 
tional in character, and proves once more the need 
for scientific interchange.” * 

The Soviet representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, Professor Simon P. 
Alexandrov, recognized the desirability of reduc- 
ing the impediments making cultural interchange 
between his country and the United States dif- 
ficult. He urged an easing of visa restrictions, 
reduced costs of travel between the two countries, 
and an increased study of one another’s language. 
Alexandrov str lv advocated the use of the 
press, radio, a es to promote better under- 
standing, and .. d urability of an interchange 
of large numbers of business and professional men, 
engineers and students. 

Even those journalistic pillars of the Soviet way 
of life, Messrs. Ehrenburg, Galaktionov and 
Simonov, wrote the Department of State to thank 
it for its assistance during their visit to the United 
States and said: “We think mutual travels of 
representatives of culture will assist the coopera- 
tion and friendship between our countries.” 


* Hearings on H. R. 3342, as cited, p. 52. 
* American Review of Soviet Medicine, April 1947, p. 
297. 
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However, such views ran contrary to the views 
of the Soviet leaders who are desirous of keeping 
their people uninformed about the progress tak- 
ing place in the free world. Consequently, it was 
deemed necessary to launch an all-out attack upon 
the Soviet people to intimidate them and make 
them afraid to engage in any relations with the 
West. 

In June 1947 there was the State Secrets Act, 
by which almost any information became suscepti- 
ble to interpretation as a state secret, so that a 
Soviet citizen would avoid any conversation that 
he might have with a foreigner for fear of being 
charged with violating the act. 

On July 24, 1947, in a broadcast speech on the 
subject of “Soviet Patriotism,” a writer, P. 
Vyshinsky, stated that “every Soviet patriot must 
realize the importance of keeping secret our 
scientific discoveries and inventions.” * 

The theory behind this statement is that since 
in the Soviet Union the state makes possible the 
education of the scientist, the engineer, and the 
technician, their work becomes completely the 
property of the state. It then becomes a criminal 
offense, from the view of the Soviet leaders, for 
anyone within the Soviet Union to make available 
any of the products of his research to other coun- 
tries, unless with the permission of the state. Add 
to this the theme running through Soviet propa- 
ganda at home and abroad that all the people be- 
yond the Iron Curtain are engaged in a continuous 
espionage campaign to pry loose from the Soviet 
Union the secrets of its “unrivalled discoveries”, 
and the reason is clear why the Soviet Govern- 
ment, infallible as always, is acting for the welfare 
of its people in its refusal to participate in cul- 
tural exchange with the West. Recently, to “but- 
tress” its ridiculous contention that Westerners 
are assigned to spy on it, the Soviet Union has 
published the absurdly distorted writings of a 
former administrative clerk of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, in which she asserts that every 
American in the Soviet Union, herself excluded, 
is engaged in espionage activities. Implicit is 
the warning that the Soviet citizen should not risk 
involvement by having any contact with these 
spies. 


* Also in Bolshevik, No. 18, 1947, p. 37. 

* Literaturnaya Gazeta (Literary Gazette), Aug. 30, 
1947. 

* Partiinaya Zhien (Party Life), No. 14, 1947. 
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Cultural Interchange Becomes Disgraceful and 
Unpatriotic 


Evidently having decided in mid-1947 that they 
would not engage in any cultural exchange with 
the United States, and in consonance with the 
implication of Vyshinsky’s speech on patriotism, 
Soviet policy-makers began to attack those of its 
citizens who favored or engaged in cultural in- 
terchange. For a scientist or artist to maintain 
any correspondence with foreign colleagues be- 
came in Soviet eyes a sin defined as “obsequious- 
ness before bourgeois cosmopolitanism”, and took 
on the connotation of a treasonable act. The cru- 
sade against cultural interchange became inextri- 
cably interwoven with spy phobia on the one hand 
and blatant chauvinism in scientific and cultural 
matters on the other. As a result of this atmos- 
phere, scientists, well-known and obscure alike, 
were attacked in the press for having been so “un- 
patriotic” as to publish their works in foreign 
periodicals. 

In September, 1947, A. R. Zhebrak, the Soviet 
geneticist, who had been a delegate to the United 
Nations at San Francisco and who had established 
friendships among American scientists, was at- 
tacked for criticizing the work of a fellow scientist, 
Lysenko, in an American magazine. This act was 
called inconsonant “with an elementary under- 
standing of the civil honor of a Soviet man.” * 
Zhebrak was promptly deposed as president of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Byelorussian §.S.R. 
for his crime. 

At the same time, Dr. N. P. Dubinin, of the In- 
stitute of Experimental Biology of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, was blasted for “pandering 
to the West” by publishing articles in foreign 
periodicals. 

The effrontry of an obscure Soviet professor in 
publishing in a French journal material pertain- 
ing to Soviet research in perfume chemistry drew 
a stinging rebuke from a Communist Party maga- 
zine. “Unfortunately,” wrote the author of the 
tirade, “persons are still to be found among the 
officials of the machinery of state, in particular 
among the scientific workers, who indulge in ob- 
sequiousness and fawning to bourgeois culture.” 
Why should any loyal Soviet citizen wish to pub- 
lish his ideas or views in the capitalist press, it was 
asked, when “to have an article published in 
Soviet periodicals is not a smaller, but a greater 
honor than in the foreign periodicals.” 
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In February 1948, Professor Y. I. Frenkel, a 
highly esteemed atomic physicist, was similarly 
called to task for having published some of his 
works abroad, but because of the importance of his 
work to the Government he was not denounced. 

Apparently, despite the State Secrets Act, 
various speeches, and the attacks on scientists for 
having published works abroad, there were still 
many people who believed in the desirability of 
cultural exchange . Therefore, it was necessary to 
strike hard at such evil thoughts by damning those 
holding them before the entire people. This could 
best be accomplished through the medium of the 
stage, and so came into being the “propaganda 
piece”, Court of Honor, a viciously anti-American, 
but hardly original play, which is closely pat- 
terned after an earlier Soviet play, Fear, by Afino- 
genov. The play primarily rails against the mis- 
guided villains in the Soviet Union who believe in 
the universality of science and the interchange of 
information. Such a view, it is explained, is dan- 
gerous to hold since all American scientists are 
either intelligence agents or the slaves of monopoly 
corporations anxious to obtain Soviet scientific 
secrets which they can use in their preparations for 
an aggressive war. Thus does the Soviet Govern- 
ment seek to justify to its people its refusal to 
grant visas to such capable medical men as Doctor 
Dixon of the Mayo Clinic and Doctors Hauschka, 
Shimkin, and Shear, who wished to study cancer 
research with the world-famous Soviet Doctors 
Roskin, Klueva, and their associates. 

The many attacks upon eminent men in the 
scientific world, the publication of the ex-Amer- 
ican Embassy clerk’s concoctions about American 
espionage, and the scurrilous attacks on American 
scientists and international-minded scientists in 
the U.S.S.R. are all obviously motivated by the 
Kremlin’s determination to discourage the Soviet 
citizen from maintaining any contacts with the 
outside world, and to justify the Kremlin’s rejec- 
tion of the multifold American attempts to effect a 
genuine program of mutually beneficial cultural 
interchange. 


PART Ill: EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


In its efforts to facilitate the exchange of pub- 
lications, the United States has been confronted 
with the same Soviet obstructionist tactics which 
it faced in its attempts to obtain an exchange of 
persons between the two countries. Generally, 
Soviet librarians and heads of cultural institu- 
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tions have manifested a sincere interest in ex- 
panding the international exchange of books, pe- 
riodicals, newspapers, and government documents. 
However, the official Soviet policy has been de- 
signed to impede such an exchange. 

The crux of the problem has been the difference 
between the attitudes of the American Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Government on dissemination 
of information. The former, believing in the de- 
sirability of the widest possible international ex- 
change of publications as a basis for enabling 
people in all fields to understand better develop- 
ments in other countries, has made available to all 
interested governments, institutions, and individ- 
uals all publications printed within the United 
States. Similarly, libraries, scholarly institutions 
and publishers in the United States have always 
been very liberal in their distribution of printed 
materials. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, an en- 
tirely different attitude exists toward the distribu- 
tion of publications. The Government is by no 
means inclined to make available to foreign gov- 
ernments and institutions all the printed mate- 
rials published in the U.S.S.R. It is suspicious 
of the interest of foreign countries in Soviet pub- 
lished materials, and is even unwilling to make 
available important bibliographies, to say nothing 
of materials included in such bibliographies. At 
the same time, since the Soviet leaders wish to 
keep their people ignorant of progressive develop- 
ments in the West, they are not motivated by the 
same enthusiasm for an exchange of publications 
as the United States, which seeks to make avail- 
able to its citizens all the products of domestic and 
foreign thought. 

It is not to be thought, however, that the Soviet 
Union is disinterested in the acquisition of Ameri- 
can publications. On the contrary, it has in the 
United States two agencies whose duty it is to 
make extensive purchases of American publica- 
tions, which are used by Soviet institutions for 
official research on American affairs but not made 
accessible to the Soviet public. These organiza- 
tions are Amtorg and the Four Continents Book 
Store in New York City. The latter, supposedly 
primarily a commercial outlet for Soviet publica- 
tions, actually devotes about 80 percent of its 
business to the purchase of American publications 
for export to the U.S.S.R. Amtorg, which also 
spends large sums in the purchase of American 
publications for the U.S.S.R., devotes considerable 
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time to compiling information obtained from in- 
formative American industrial publications and 
investment manuals, such as those published by 
Standard Statistics Company, Poor’s, Moody’s 
and Thompson’s. Whereas American scholars 
find it almost impossible to obtain adequate eco- 
nomic information about the Soviet Union, 
Amtorg has been free to gather so much economic 
information about the United States that it has 
been able to issue annual comprehensive volumes 
entitled Spravochnik Amerikanskoi Tekhniki i 
Promyshlennosti (Handbook of American Tech- 
nique and Industry), which contain extraordi- 
narily detailed information, including photo- 
graphs. These give information on plant loca- 
tion, performance, and types of products of United 
States plants. In addition to its interest in pur- 
chasing certain United States publications, the 
Soviet Union is also interested in acquiring some 
printed material by exchange. The Government 
has created a system for the ostensible purpose of 
facilitating international exchange. Through 
1945, Soviet exchange was handled primarily 
through VOKS and the All-Union Lenin Library 
in Moscow, with the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences sometimes acting independently and 
sometimes through the All-Union Lenin Library. 
Actually, exchange of materials has been increas- 
ingly centralized in the All-Union Lenin Library. 
However, regardless of the organs handling ex- 
change, the attitude has continually been that of 
attempting to secure as much as possible for the 
Soviet Union while giving as little as possible to 
American libraries. This becomes clear in a re- 
view of the course of American efforts to improve 
exchange relationships. 

At the close of the recent war, American organi- 
zations, commercial as well as professional, liber- 
ally participated in campaigns to send gift books 
to the Soviet Union. In 1945, the members of the 
U. S. International Book Association contributed 
a hundred books, chiefly medical, to Soviet librar- 
ies; the American Medical Association sent the 
All-Union Lenin Library 75 copies of an 18-volume 
medical encyclopedia, purchased with A.M.A. 
funds. In April of the following year, the Amer- 
ican Library Association sent as a gift to the 
U.S.S.R. 300 copies of its bibliography, Books Pub- 
lished in the United States 1939-1943, as well as 
over 2,400 different books published during that 
period valued at over $13,000. Other institutions 
forwarded similar gifts to fill out gaps in Soviet 
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libraries. These gifts were in addition to the large 
quantity of books, periodicals, newspapers, and 
government documents which were sent to the 
U.S.S.R. under established exchange procedures 
by the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and many other organizations. 

However, in contrast to the attitude of American 
institutions, Soviet publication institutions were 
not at all helpful. Not only were American librar- 
ies finding it difficult to acquire desired publica- 
tions through exchange, but commercial dealings 
with Vsesoyuznoye Obedineniye Mezhdunarod- 
naya Kniga (All-Union Combine for International 
Books—the centralized book-export firm of the 
U.S.S.R.) were found to be extremely ineffectual 
because it often was unable to meet requests for 
material which it claimed to have, and because of 
the frequent changes in methods which it pre- 
scribed for dealing with it. For instance, in No- 
vember 1945 it advised one large purchaser of 
Soviet materials that all requests should be made 
directly to it. On the other hand, in its more 
widely distributed advertisements, potential pur- 
chasers are instructed to place their orders with 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga’s American representa- 
tive, the Four Continents Book Corporation in 
New York City. Regardless of which organiza- 
tion handled purchase orders, those submitting 
them received but a fractional part of the material 
requested. 

To remedy the unsatisfactory status of affairs in 
the purchase and exchange of publications with the 
Soviet Union, a plan was worked out by the De- 
partment of State, the Library of Congress, and 
fourteen other libraries to expedite the acquisition 
of Soviet materials, and a special representative 
was sent to the Soviet Union, as an attaché to the 
United States Embassy, for the purpose of imple- 
menting the program. He was instructed not only 
to investigate ways of enlarging the flow of Soviet 
materials to American libraries, but to be attentive 
to Soviet suggestions for improving the flow of 
materials to the U.S.S.R. 

This representative of the Embassy quickly dis- 
covered that VOKS, which had been established 
for the purpose of facilitating cultural relations 
between foreigners and Soviet institutions, was 
extremely reluctant to arrange any contacts for 
him with individual Soviet libraries; all ex- 
changes were to be effected through the All-Union 
Lenin Library. At the latter, the American rep- 
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resentative learned the reason for the inadequate 
and delayed flow of publications to the United 
States. First, the deposit of books in the library 
for the purpose of exchange is a matter deter- 
mined by each of the dozens of publishers in the 
Soviet Union, and consequently many publica- 
tions are not available to the library for use in 
exchange. More important, however, is the fact 
that of these books the library receives only three 
copies, with which it is expected to meet the ex- 
change requests of all foreign libraries. 

There might have been some excuse for such a 
limited number of copies to be set aside during the 
war when there was a considerable paper shortage 
in the Soviet Union. But after the war it was 
quite ridiculous that such an enormous country as 
the U.S.S.R., with all its resources was unable to 
spare a large enough number of books to supply 
the needs of foreign scholars interested in study- 
ing all the work being turned out hy Soviet authors 
and institutions, and to reciprocate for the large 
quantities of publications sent from abroad for 
which exchange in kind was expected. 

Another dead end was encountered by American 
attempts to obtain Soviet bibliographies. Where- 
as the Library of Congress made available to the 
U.S.S.R. bibliographies containing the titles of the 
full output of American publishers, including 
United States Government publications, the All- 
Union Lenin Library, in answer to a request, in- 
formed the American representative that the 1946 
files of the Soviet National Bibliography, Knizh- 
naya Letopis, could not be obtained in sufficient 
quantity by the Lenin Library for exchange pur- 
poses. To date, United States institutions have 
not been able to purchase or secure in exchange this 
bibliography, which is of the greatest importance 
to any American libraries interested in selecting 
the best or most appropriate books published in 
the Soviet Union. 

When Professor Ernest J. Simmons visited the 
Soviet Union in the summer of 1947, he experi- 
enced the lack of cooperative spirit which had 
characterized the Soviet side of the publications- 
exchange program. He had brought with him a 
proposal by the Library of Congress to establish 
a combined American-Soviet bibliography of all 
available materials on pre-Revolution and post- 
Revolution materials on United States-Soviet re- 
lations. This suggestion was turned down on the 
grounds that the All-Union Lenin Library was too 
busy reorganizing its own files, bibliographies, etc. 
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Professor Simmons also submitted a proposal for 
an exchange of two research library representa- 
tives between the Library of Congress and the All- 
Union Lenin Library for a period of six months. 
The answer was negative, and the excuse flimsy. 

In the past, the Soviet Government has closely 
pursued a policy of channeling all its own export 
of publications through two main agencies, 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga for sales, and the All- 
Union Lenin Library for exchange, while mani- 
festing its disinclination to negotiate with any 
central exchange agent of the United States, 
whether that be the United States Embassy in 
Moscow or the Library of Congress. In January 
1946 the Lenin Library informed the United States 
Embassy in Moscow that whereas during wartime, 
when the mails were unreliable, it was desirable 
to utilize diplomatic channels for book exchange, 
it was now preferable to revert to “normal” chan- 
nels. It was also asserted that the All-Union 
Library preferred to deal directly with individual 
American libraries. 

The net result of conducting publications inter- 
change with the Soviet Union under “normal” 
conditions has been that the many interested 
American institutions which have forwarded ma- 
terials to the All-Union Lenin Library for ex- 
change purposes have been competing for the very 
limited number of desired publications which the 
Lenin Library has available. 

When exchange has taken place, it has been made 
less valuable to the recipient libraries in the 
United States by two facts. On the one hand, the 
necessary bibliographical material of Soviet pub- 
lications is lacking or arrives so late that desired 
books are out of print; on the other, when selec- 
tion is left up to the Soviet Union the results are 
unsatisfactory, partly because of the limited choice 
open to the Soviet librarians. 

Not only has the actual number of publications 
sent to the Soviet Union by American institutions 
always far exceeded the number received in re- 
turn, but the substance (quite apart from the stul- 
tification inherent in Soviet works due to the con- 
fining strictures of Marxian dogma) of the former 
is vastly superior. The American contributions 
include mostly volumes containing considerable 
amounts of solid information. Most of the Soviet 


publications consist of periodicals, newspapers, 
brochures, pamphlets, posters, and theater pro- 
grams, with the latter two categories predominat- 
ing. [Each of these items is counted separately by 
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Soviet library officials, and the total is cited as 
the number of publications sent on exchange. The 
operation of Soviet cooperation under “normal” 
conditions is further illustrated by the refusal of 
the Lenin Library on more than one occasion after 
the war to provide American libraries with micro- 
films of essential out-of-print materials, though 
the requests included offers to reimburse the li- 
brary for the costs involved. 

Lack of resources, due largely to the war, and 
the traditional inefficiency of the Soviet bureauc- 
racy might have explained in part the early post- 
war failure of the Soviet Union to cooperate in the 
matter of publications exchange. American insti- 
tutions for a long period gavé Soviet libraries and 
other book organizations generous benefits of the 
doubt on this score. But as the record became re- 
plete with case after case in which the Soviet un- 
cooperative attitude could not be explained in these 
terms, it became clear that the refusal to engage 
in genuine book exchange was a fixed Soviet official 
policy. It became evident that in book exchange, 
as in international politics, it is possible to deal 
with the Soviet Union only so long as the business 
is conducted according to the rules established by 
the Soviet Union, and so long as the major share 
of benefits involved accrue to the U.S.S.R. As in 
international politics, too, the basis of the rela- 
tionship is a deep undercurrent of official Soviet 
distrust and antipathy toward the Western world. 


PART IV: CONCLUSIONS 


Present conditions do not indicate that cultural 
relations between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. will develop to the mutual benefit of the 
peoples of both countries. 

Despite Pravda’s assertion of November 3, 1946, 
that “There are absolutely no obstacles, unless they 
are created by non-Soviet parties, to the most lively 
trade, scientific, and cultural bonds between our 
countries based on a firm foundation of mutual 
respect and equal rights,” the events of the past 
four years of continuous efforts upon the part of 
the American Government, American institutions, 
and American individuals to establish cultural ex- 
change in the realm of education, science, or publi- 
cations, thoroughly invalidate Pravda’s statement. 

The United States repeated proposals for an ex- 
change of persons has met with scant success. A 
handful of persons have been granted visas by the 
Soviet Government, but with few exceptions they 
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have been people thought “politically acceptable” 
by Soviet authorities. On the other hand, the 
United States has accorded visas to any outstand- 
ing Soviet citizen in the field of the arts and sci- 


ences, regardless of his political views. The 
United States has recently granted visas to notable 
Communist propagandists to attend the Interna- 
tional Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, fully conscious of the party line to 
which such artists, writers, and scientists have 
adhered at past gatherings. However, to do so 
is in accordance with the American view of free- 
dom of intellectual interchange. 

To do so also demonstrates the vast difference 
between the policies of the two governments, for 
the Soviet Government has never permitted within 
its borders a nongovernmental international meet- 
ing representing a wide range of political views. 

Despite the postwar efforts of the United States 
Government to widen the channels of cultural 
interchange, the Soviet Government persistently 
pursued an obdurate policy. First the resistance 
was of a passive nature, delayed replies, incom- 
plete replies, failures to reply. Then after the 
summer of 1947, rejections became more definite, 
based upon positive although specious reasons such 
as overcrowded housing conditions and psycho- 
logical fears allegedly incited by the U. S. Alien 
Registration Act. Finally, in 1948, the Soviet 
Government took the open position of refusal to 
participate in cultural interchange with the 
United States because of suspicions that American 
motives behind the program were aimed at under- 
mining Soviet security.: 

Concomitant with the increasingly vehement 
opposition to cultural interchange has been the 
increasing emphasis upon Soviet priorities and 
Soviet superiority in the realm of the arts and 
sciences. The mounting tight control exercised 
over Soviet artists and scientists, and the increas- 
ing attack upon those who maintained contacts 
with fellow specialists in the free world have also 
poisoned the atmosphere and inhibited Soviet in- 
tellectuals. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
Soviet opposition to an exchange of students and 
professors and an expansion of publications ex- 
change is that the Soviet Government fears a free 
interchange of ideas because of a realization that 
thirty years of Communism have failed to provide 
the patient Soviet people with a living standard 
anywhere approximating that enjoyed by the 
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workers in the United States; because thirty years 
of Communism have deprived the Soviet people of 
freedom of thought and action, freedom which 
once experienced through contact with American 
people or American books will make them ill- 
content with their life in the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment determines the course of the U.S.— 
U.S.S.R. cultural interchange; its opposition de- 
prives almost 350 million people of the multifold 
advantages to be derived from a broader range 
of understanding of peoples, their views, and their 
accomplishments. 

President Truman related the concept of cul- 
tural exchange to the vital issue of peace in an 
address on July 4, 1947, in which he said: 


“The third requisite of peace is the free and full 
exchange of knowledge, ideas, and information 
among the peoples of the earth... .” 


Research and Teaching Opportunities 
in United Kingdom 


[Released to the press March 25] 


Announcement of opportunities for American 
citizens to undertake advanced research or serve 
as visiting professors in the United Kingdom was 
made by the Department of State on March 25. 
The awards will be made, under the provisions of 
the Fulbright Act, in pound sterling. Grants for 
research and teaching under the Fulbright pro- 
o ordinarily cover round-trip transportation 

or the grantee, a stipend, a living and quarters 
allowance, and an allowance for the purchase of 
necessary books and equipment. 

The awards announced include visiting profes- 
sorships at British universities and university col- 
leges. Although well qualified applicants in other 
fields will be considered also, the following subjects 
are among those which have been suggested as 
appropriate by the British host institutions: 


Economics, geography of North America, Amer- 
ican history, history of the American Revolution, 
economic history, Russian history, philosophy. 

Chemical engineering, crystallography, physics, 
physiology, social psychology, statistical genetics, 
operative dental surgery. 

English literature, Elizabethan 
American literature, Biblical criticism. 


literature, 


Final selection of professorial condidates will be 
made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships upon 
the basis of the personal qualifications of the indi- 
viduals. Definite assignment to one of the British 
universities or university colleges will be made at 
the time of selection. 


April 3, 1949 
830397—49——-38 


Awards were also announced for advanced re- 
search under the sponsorship of British institu- 
tions of higher learning in the humanities, the 
social sciences, the natural and mathematical 
sciences, medicine, and dentistry. Library and 
laboratory facilities for studies in many special- 
ized branches of these fields will be placed at the 
disposal of the grantees by the host universities. 
Although well qualified candidates in other fields 
will receive consideration also, the British institu- 
tions have indicated the existence of appropriate 
research facilities in various specialized branches 
of the following fields: 


Archeology, linguistics, literature, Oriental 
studies, theology, anthropology, economics, edu- 
cation, geography, history, international relations, 
law, philosophy, political science, sociology, agri- 
culture, biology, chemistry, biochemistry, en- 
gineering, geology, mathematics, physics, psy- 
chology, medicine, surgery, psychiatry, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine. 


Final selection of candidates for advanced re- 
search grants will be made by the Board of Forei 
Scholarships upon the basis of the personal quali- 
fications of the applicants, the merit of their re- 
search projects, and the facilities available in the 
United Kingdom for the accomplishment of their 
projects. 

British universities which have expressed a de- 
sire to be sponsors either to American visiting pro- 
fessors or research scholars include: Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, Read- 
ing, Sheffield, St. Andrews, Swansea, Abery- 
stwyth, Bangor, Cardiff, Exeter, Hull, Leicester, 
Southampton, Welsh National School of Medicine. 

Candidates for all grants will be selected on the 
basis of merit by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. Veterans will be given preference provided 
their other qualifications are approximately equal 
to those of other candidates. Persons receiving 
awards will normally be expected to remain abroad 
for one academic year. 

The awards are offered under Public Law 584 
(79th Congress), the Fulbright Act, which 
authorizes the Department of State to use certain 
foreign currencies and credits acquired through 
the sale of surplus property abroad for programs 
of educational exchange with other nations. 

Persons interested in the opportunities listed 
above for visiting professors and research scholars 
should write to the Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C., for application 
forms and additional information concerning 
fields of teaching and research, sponsoring in- 
stitutions, and conditions of award. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


General Assembly 
[March 26-April 1] 
Delegation 

Secretary Acheson will join the United States 
Delegation for the opening session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on April 5, it was an- 
nounced on March 28 by Assistant Secretary Rusk. 
The United States Delegation, with one exception, 
will be the same as for the first part of the As- 
sembly session, which met in Paris from mid- 
September to mid-December of last year. Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, joins the delegation as an al- 
ternate delegate in lieu of Assistant Secretary 
Gross, who is now carrying the responsibility of 
congressional relations for the Department of 
State. Mr. Canham will take part in the consid- 
eration of three draft conventions on freedom of 
information which will come before the Third 
Committee of the Assembly. 

The United States Delegation will be composed 
of Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United States 
Representative and Chief of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, John Foster Dulles, 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ambassador Philip 
C. Jessup, and Benjamin V. Cohen. Alternate 
delegates are Assistant Secretary Thorp, Ambas- 
sador Ray Atherton, Ambassador Francis B. 
Sayre, Mr. Canham, and Assistant Secretary Rusk. 
The delegation will meet in Washington on Satur- 
day, April 2, for preliminary consultation with 
the Secretary of State and other departmental 
officers before moving to New York. 


Interim Committee 


A long-range plan for the study of methods of 
pacific settlement of disputes and of promoting 
international cooperation in the political field was 
approved by the Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (familiarly known as the “Little 
Assembly”) at its meeting on March 31. 

The plan was presented to the Interim Com- 
mittee by James N. Hyde of the United States, 
who acted as rapporteur of Subcommittee 6, which 
had been given the responsibility for preparing 
implementation of Paragraph 2 (c) of a General 
Assembly resolution of December 3, 1948, request- 
ing systematic study of these matters. 

As the first <e : in the series of studies proposed 
to the Interim Committee over the next several 
years, the subcommittee recommended that an 
analysis be made of the operation of United Na- 
tions Commissions. The Secretariat will be asked 
to record and synthesize the experience of Com- 
missions appointed by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council during the past several years 
in efforts to investigate, conciliate, and prevent 
hostilities. 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1948, p. 380. 
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The program of study proposed by the sub- 
committee was given wholehearted support by 
the United States. Charles P. Noyes, sitting for 
the first time as Deputy Representative for the 
United States on the Interim Committee, spoke 
of the proposed studies as being “of inestimable 
value to the United Nations.” He pointed out 
that they would “add very greatly to the under- 
standing which member nations and the public 
at large have regarding the processes of peaceful 
settlement available under the United Nations 
Charter, as well as the other aspects of political 
cooperation.” 

The Interim Committee, in giving its unani- 
mous approval to the subcommittee proposal, made 
provision for the consultation of individual ex- 

erts and learned societies outside of the United 

ations. 

At the same meeting, the Interim Committee 
designated a subcommittee to study and formulate 
proposals regarding the present constitution, du- 
ration and terms of reference of the Interim Com- 
mittee. The subcommittee was asked to submit by 
August 15, 1949 concrete proposals which might 
be put before the General Assembly in September. 


Transport and Communications 


The third session of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, which began on March 
21, ended on March 30 with the adoption of the 
Commission’s report to the Economic and Social 
Council containing ten resolutions. Among 
those approved at its final meetings was one re- 
—s the Secretary General to ascertain the 
views of governments, in order to facilitate Com- 
mission consideration of the problems of maritime 
shipping affecting Latin America at its next ses- 
sion. Another defined “inland transport” to in- 
clude rail, road, inland waterways, and pipe lines. 
A third resolution called the Economic and Social 
Council’s attention to the fact that solution of 
problems facing the Commission would he greatly 
facilitated when the International Trade Organ- 
ization and Inter-governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization conventions came into force. 
Another recommended continued study of the 
problem of coordination of inland transport. 


More than 2,500 delegates from this country 
and representatives from 22 other countries as- 
sembled in Cleveland March 30 for the second na- 
tional conference of the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) to 
learn of Unxsco’s accomplishments to date and of 
its plans for the future. The primary function 
of Unesco is the promotion of international coop- 
eration through the free exchange of information 
and ideas on education, art; and science. 
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Fleet Admiral Nimitz Nominated 
as Kashmir Plebiscite Administrator 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press March 23] 


Since the beginning of the year, when India and 
Pakistan put into effect a cease-fire in Kashmir, 
the two Governments have shown a most coopera- 
tive and praiseworthy spirit in working toward 
a final settlement of the Kashmir issue with the 
assistance of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan (Uncre). The nomination 
of Fleet Admiral Nimitz as Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator is further evidence of the progress being 
made toward a peaceful solution of this difficult 
question. While the task which Admiral Nimitz 
will now assume is one in which he will act as an 
international public servant of the United Nations 
and not as a representative of this Government, 
we feel honored that India and Pakistan have 
agreed to repose their confidence in an outstanding 
American whose immeasurable contribution to the 
successful conclusion of the recent war in the Pa- 
cific remains vividly in our memories. 

We hope that with these various recent encour- 
aging developments the Kashmir issue will be 
brought to an early and satisfactory settlement. 

The Kashmir issue arose in the fall of 1947 
following the partition of India into the separate 
dominions of India and Pakistan. The Maharaja 
of Kashmir, a Hindu who rules over a predom- 
inantly Moslem sepa, acceded to India, 
thereby causing fighting between the Indian forces 
on the one hand and rebel insurgents aided by 
raiding tribesmen and later augmented by Pak- 
istan troops. This issue was brought to the Se- 
curity Council on January 1, 1948, by India. The 
United Nations Commission (Uncir) composed 
of representatives of Argentina, Belgium, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, and United States was estab- 
lished. This Commission has succeeded in effect- 
ing as of January 1 of this year a cease-fire, and 
conversations are now being held in New Delhi 
between the United Nations Commission and the 
disputants regarding the implementation of a 
truce. Both India and Pakistan have agreed to 
a plebiscite in Kashmir to determine the will of 
the people. Admiral Nimitz as Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator will take over this difficult task. 


U.S. Contribution for Relief of 
Palestine Refugees 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House March 24] 

It is with gratification that I have today signed 

Senate Joint Resolution 36 authorizing a special 

contribution by the United States of $16 million 
for the relief of Palestine refugees. 


April 3, 1949 


The United Nations General Assembly on No- 
vember 19, 1948, urged all States members of the 
United Nations to make voluntary contributions as 
soon as possible to a relief fund totaling $32 mil- 
lion. The Secretary of State informs me that thus 
far fifteen other Members of the United Nations 
have contributed and that other Governments have 
signified their intention to send money or contri- 
butions in kind. There is a pressing need for this 
fund, for seven hundred thousand refugees are 
living almost on starvation level. It is the hope 
of the United States that very promptly the total 
$32 million fund will be subscribed by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, or other countries, 
which have not yet given to the fund. 

I trust that before this relief program is ended 
means will be devised for the permanent solution 
of the refugee problem, and that the efforts of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission to estab- 
lish a lasting peace will bring hope of a brighter 
future to these destitute victims of the recent hos- 
tilities in the Holy Land. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Official Records of the Second Session 


——First Committee, Political and Security Questions 
including Regulation of Armaments. Summary Rec- 
ord of Meetings. 16 September-19 November 1947. 
xxii, 628 pp. Printed. $6.50. 


——Fifth Committee, Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. Summary Record of Meetings. 16 Sep- 
tember-18 November 1947. xxii, 500 pp. Printed. 
$5.00. 


——General Committee. Summary Records of Meetings, 
17 September-3 November 1947. vii, 47 pp. Printed. 
50¢. 


——Joint Committee of the Second and Third Com- 
mittees. Summary Record of Meetings. 8 October- 
5 November 1947. xix, 98 pp. printed. $1.25. 


Official Records of the Second Session. Plenary Meetings. 


——Volume I. 80th-109th Meetings. 16 September-13 
November 1947. LXXVI, 753 pp. printed. $8.00. 


——Volume II. 110th-128th Meetings. 13 November- 
29 November 1947. pp. 753-1637. printed. $10.00. 


Survey of International Law in relation to the work of 
codification of the International Law Commission, 
.. . [A/CN.4/1, November 5, 1948] 70 pp. Printed. 
50¢. 








1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed, or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 








Adjourned during March 


Icao (International Civil Aviation ene: 
Council: Sixth Session . , ; 
Operations Division . 

Airworthiness Division 

International Wheat Conference 

United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social sepals 

Eighth Session ; 

Wao (World Health Organization) : 
Executive Board: Third Session. 

Fao (Food and Agricultural Organization): 
Near East Regional Meeting on Animal Breeding Under Tropical 

and Subtropical Conditions. 
International Rice Commission: First Meeting . 

IceFr (International Children’s Emergency Fund): 

Executive Board . 

Ito (International Labor Organization) : 

Industrial Committee on Civil Engineering and Public Works: 
Second Session. 


in Session as of April 1, 1949 


United Nations: 
Commission on Korea. 


. aie.) See oe ae 


2. + 6 ea 


Commission on India and Pakistan . 

Conciliation Commission for Palestine . 

Trusteeship Council: Fourth Session. . 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Commission on the Status of Women: Third Session. . a 
Subcommission on Economic Development: Third Session . 
Transport and Communications Commission: Third Session . . 
meee Commission for Europe: Committee on Electric 

ower. 
Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee 
of the Whole. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Provisional Frequency Board 
International Conference on High ‘Frequency Broadcasting 


Ae at he oo ee ae 


Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers): Deputies for Austria . . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Aeronautical Radio Committee 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Ocean Regional Meeting. 
Fao adeno and Agriculture Organization): Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
ounci 
Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session . 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : Second Session of the 
General Council. 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Committee on Application for Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. 
Conference of European Experts on Training of Supervisors and 
Instructors within Industry. 


Scheduled for April 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Annual Meeting of the Directing Council. 
Tin Study Group: Management Committee 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Economic Commission for Europe: Committee on Industry and 
Materials. 
Population Commission: Fourth Session . 
—— on Employment and Economic Stability: Third 
ssion 
Statistical Commission: Fourth Session 


oo eu. 2 2 


” African-Indian 
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Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Washington . 


Lake Success. . . 
Geneva . . 
Cairo . 

Bangkok . . 

Lake Success. . . 


Rome . 


a ae 


Lake Success . 
Jerusalem . . 
Lake Success . 


Beirut. . ‘pata 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success . 
Geneva . . 


Bangkok 


. . 7 . 


Geneva . 


2-8 ee 


Mexico City... 2.0... 


London . 


Washington . 
London . 


Singapore . 
London. . 
Geneva . . 
Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Montevideo . 


London. . 


Geneva . . 


a 
Lake Success. . 


Geneva . 





1949 


Jan. 18—Mar. 18 
. 8&Mar. 13 

Feb. 22—Mar. 29 
Jan. 26—Mar. 23 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


7—Mar. 18 
21—Mar. 9 
1-12 

7-15 

9-10 
15-26 


1948 
Dec. 
1949 
3 
17- 
24— 


21- 
21- 
21- 
21- 


28-— 


1948 


15- 
22- 


1949 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Jan. 
Oct. 


Feb. 


Mar. 15- 
Mar. 22- 


Mar. 24— 
Mar. 28- 
Mar. 29— 
Mar. 23- 
Mar. 30- 


Apr. 1-2 
Apr. 4 


4- 


11- 
11- 


25- 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





General Assembly: Second Part of Third Session . ... . 
International Law Commission. ............ 
Permanent Central Opium Board. ........... 
Sixteenth International Congress of Geography. .... . 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): Third Session of 


Contracting Parties. 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 


Coal Mining Committee: Third Session . ....... 
Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members . . 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 


North Atlantic Meteorological Communications Mee.ing 
European Frequency Meeting: Second Session. . . . . 
Special Meeting on Notices to Air Men ........ 
Meeting on Joint Support for Ocean Weather Ship Stations and 

Joint Support for Air Navigation Facilities in Danish Territory 


and in Greek Territory. 


XXIV Italian Congress of Stomatology ......... 
Diplomatic Conference for the Drawing Up of a New Convention 


Intended to Protect War Victims. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Preparatory Conference on World Wood Pulp Problems 


Conferenes om Hive Breeding... 0 6 4 t e-8ibleles 
Southeast Asia Conference on Rinderpest Control Problems . 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: Eighth Meeting. . . 
First International Congress on Civil Engineering. . . . . 


1949 
ote e: « eS. er Apr. 5- 
ees I ee Apr. 
Pee et Rae ree os Apr. 
ke ee ee Apr. 8-15 
Annecy, France ...... Apr. 1l- 
» » wich Is? oes ee Apr. 19- 
ere ee Apr. 25- 
NE 5s 2 ki rae <a Apr. 1l- 
re een gr wae Apr. 16— 
are: (are Apr. 19— 
SR So. ae owen eee wey Apr. 20—- 


Taormina and Catania, Italy .| Apr. 20-24 


Oe Pat Apr. 21- 
oe IE a Se: “arth, Wee wate Apr. 25- 
bil An Cth ~ eo baa ae Apr. 

(| SNP beam Pera Sr Apr. 

EE? 64s. 8 aie Apr. 25-30 
ee 00 NS oe Apr. 30—- 











1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


Third Session of the ILO Permanent Migration Committee 


BY IRWIN M. TOBIN 


Background 


The Permanent Migration Committee (Pmc) 
of the International Taber Organization, which 
held its Third Session at Geneva, January 13-27, 
1949, was set up by the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office as a result of a recom- 
mendation made by the Conference of Experts on 
Migration for Settlement, held at the Office in 1938. 
Its terms of reference were originally limited to 
migration for settlement, but in 1944, when it 
became clear that migration for employment 
might also become a problem of considerable im- 
portance after the war, the terms of reference of 
the Committee were broadened to enable it to deal 
with all forms of migration. 

The membership of the Committee consists of 
representatives of the governments of all states 
members of the International Labor Organization 
which wish to participate, representatives of the 
Governing Body, and three experts appointed by 
the Governing Body, together with advisory mem- 
bers representing the United Nations and other 
intergovernmental organizations. 

The First Session of the Committee, which con- 
vened in Montreal in August 1946, exchanged 
views on postwar migration prospects, discussed 
the forms of international cooperation capable of 
facilitating an organized resumption of migration, 
and also considered the effect of racial discrimina- 
tion upon migration. 


April 3, 1949 


The Second Session, held in Geneva in Febru- 
ary—March 1948, drafted a migration for employ- 
ment convention and related instruments, and thus 
laid the basis for the subsequent inquiries to gov- 
ernments by the Ito and the preparation of 
amended draft texts submitted to the present meet- 
ing of the Committee. The Second Session also 
considered the division of responsibilities between 
the Io and other international organizations con- 
cerned with migration. 

In order to develop fully the background of the 
Third Session there must also be taken into ac- 
count the increasingly active role of the Ino in 
migration as it is related to manpower and eco- 
nomic-development programs. As a result of this 
growing interest, which was formalized at the 
107th Session of the Ino Governing Body in De- 
cember 1948, there were added to the agenda of 
the Third Session of the Pmc three new items re- 
lating to the migration aspects of the Ino man- 
power program. 


Agenda 


The agenda of the Third Session was thus com- 
posed of two items referred to the Committee by 
the previous session of the Permanent Migration 
Committee, and three further items which were 
later placed on the agenda at the instance of the 
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Ino Governing Body. 
follows: 


1. Migration for Employment: Revision of the Migra- 
tion for Employment Convention, 1989; the Migration for 
Employment Recommendation, 1939; and the Migration 
for Employment (Cooperation between States) Recom- 
mendation, 1939. 

2. Formulation of Principles concerning Migration for 
Land Settlement, including Preparation of a Model Agree- 
ment on Migration for Land Settlement. 

8. Migration within the Manpower Program of the Ito. 

4. Migration and Resettlement of “Specialists.” 

5. Methods to Further Exchanges of Trainees, including 
Preparation of a Model Agreement. 


Participation 


Twenty-four governments were represented at 
the Third Session by fully accredited delegations, 
two additional governments having sent observers. 
The Committee also included two representatives 
each of the three groups (government, employers, 
workers) which compose the Ito Governing Body. 
Advisory members were also present from the 
United Nations, International Bank and Fund, 
Ito Interim Commission, Fao, Iro, Wuo, and 
Unesco. Observers representing the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the Ozec Manpower 
Committee, and the Labor Division of ECA at- 
tended some of the sessions; however, the repre- 
sentative of the International Committee for 
European Migratory Movements, who was origi- 
nally scheduled to attend, did not appear. 

The number of governments represented was 
approximately the same as at the 1948 session, thus 
indicating a sustained interest in migration on the 
part of a substantial number of governments in 
almost every part of the world. The wide rep- 
resentation of specialized agencies indicated both 
an alertness of interest and the desire to coordinate 
as closely as possible the activities of the various 
organizations interested in the migration field. 
Governing Body representation was double that 
of the previous year, with the possible implication 
that the Ixo felt that greater participation of rep- 
resentatives of employers rol workers in the de- 
liberations of a Committee basically governmental 
in composition was desirable, especially in con- 
sidering the manpower items. 


The agenda read as 


Proceedings and Recommendations 
Opening address 


The opening plenary meeting was featured by 
the address of Jef Rens, Assistant Director Gen- 
eral of the Ino and Secretary General of the 
Session. Mr. Rens outlined the background of the 
Committee’s agenda and stated the problems with 
which it was confronted, in particular those in- 
volved in the newly undertaken manpower pro- 
gram of the Ino. Delegates showed special inter- 
est in the schedule of conferences contemplated by 
David Morse, the Director General, which was to 
include (1) a meeting of representatives of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies to be held 
in Geneva in February 1949 to study the measures 
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to be taken to insure as complete coordination as 
possible of their manpower and migration activi- 
ties and (2) an international conference of govern- 


ments directly concerned with migration, the task 
of which nase be to negotiate and conclude multi- 
lateral and bilateral agreements for the transfer of 
migrants from manpower surplus to manpower 
deficit countries. The Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee was asked to indicate the conditions which 
it considered must be fulfilled to assure that the 
latter meeting could be successfully held, since the 
Office recognized that most careful preparation for 
it would be required. The Committee was also 
asked to advise the Governing Body concerning the 
projected manpower program as a whole. 
ommenting upon the proposed migration con- 
vention, Mr. s, after describing the earlier his- 
tory of the draft convention on migration for em- 
ployment and related instruments, stated that the 
texts prepared by the Office on the basis of previ- 
ous discussions by the Committee and the subse- 
uent comments of governments were designed 
“to give the greatest possible protection to mi- 
grants, while at the same time facilitating mi- 
gration.” 


The Rights of Migrants 


The main business before the Session was to 
redraft for presentation to the forthcoming con- 
ference of the Ino the texts of the convention, 
recommendation, and model agreement on migra- 
tion for employment and a separate proposed con- 
vention concerning the personal effects and tools 
of migrants for employment. These instruments, 
in the form in which they came before Subcom- 
mittee I, had been drawn up by the Office upon 
the basis of the proposals of the Second Session 
of the Pmc and the observations made by govern- 
ments on the drafts circulated to them. The key 
instrument, the convention on migration for em- 
ployment (referred to hereafter as the convention) 
contained two principal parts: I, applicable to 
migration in general ; nh II, applicable to mi- 

rants recruited to fill particular jobs. Taking 
into account the changes made in the text by the 
Third Session, part I of the draft convention now 
embraces obligations by signatory states to (1) 
provide accurate information concerning employ- 
ment opportunities and regulations affecting mi- 
gration for employment; (2) take measures to fa- 
cilitate the departure, journey, and reception of 
—— with special concern for their health and 
welfare; and (3) assure to migrants treatment 
equal to that of domestic labor, so far as law or 
government regulations apply, in fields such as 
remuneration, housing, social security, trade union 
membership and collective-bargaining rights, and 
access to schools. Part II, applicable to migrants 
recruited for specific employment, provides for 
(1) regulation of procedures governing recruit- 
ment, introduction, and placement of migrants; 
(2) free access to public employment services; (3) 
written contracts; and (4)*special types of pro- 
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tective supervision for migrants under govern- 
ment-sponsored group migration schemes. 

The principal controversy which dominated the 
deliberations of Subcommittee I had been fore- 
shadowed in the statements made at the openin 

lenary session. One group, led by the Unite 
Facto, favored a drastic reorganization of the 
texts, with a view to limiting the convention on 
migration for employment to an agreement on the 
basic rights of all migrants. It was argued that 
such a procedure would facilitate ratification by 
a wide circle of governments of immigration 
countries, thus giving the convention greater 
force and influence. This point of view was in 
the end rejected by the majority of the Committee 
on the ground that a convention limited to such 
gone provisions would withhold from migrants 
the protection they require and thus fail to serve 
the purposes of the convention as originally con- 
templated. It was also considered by many dele- 
gations that such a drastic change in procedure 
would require new instructions from their Gov- 
ernments, prolong the period required for prepa- 
ration of the convention, and thus make it im- 
possible to fulfil the Committee’s mandate to 

ropose a text for adoption by the forthcoming 
/ conference. This difference in over-all ap- 
proach necessarily determined the spirit in which 
many delegates discussed the convention draft as 
it was examined article by article. In the end the 
revised text as reported out by the subcommittee 
and approved by the closing plenary session gave 
more detailed and specific oy may to migrants 
than the text prepared by the Office. 

The dilemma involved in redrafting the con- 
vention was stated succinctly in the final report 
of the Session, which drew attention to “the de- 
tailed and often technical character, and the ex- 
tensive implications of many of the provisions of 
the texts,” and remarked that at its deliberations 
Subcommittee I “had as its aim to arrive at a 
satisfactory compromise on the various provisions 
which would adequately protect the interests of 
migrants but which would not at the same time 
effect such a radical departure from the practices 
and policies of Members as to endanger the accept- 
ability of the instruments to a sufficient number of 
Governments. The latter result would, of course, 
be to deprive migrants of that very protection 
which it is the aim of the Conventions and the 
other instruments to achieve.” 

While the United States Delegation was of the 
opinion that some of the proposed detailed amend- 
ments were inappropriate to a convention, it took 
the view—in accordance with its instructions— 
that the draft convention was in general satisfac- 
tory to the U.S. Government, and that a radical 


revision, such as that proposed by the U.K. Rep- . 


resentatives, would render impossible the prepa- 
ration by this Session of the Pac of a draft text 
to be placed before the 1949 Ino conference for 
adoption. The U.S. Representatives therefore 
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participated in the discussion of the text princi- 
pally in order to forestall the adoption of amend- 
ments which would run counter to American 
olicy and practice with respect to migration. 
n specific controversies as they emerged arene 
countries of immigration and emigration the 
United States Representatives generally took the 
attitude that the countries particularly concerned 
with migration movements of the kind covered by 
the text should play the principal role in drafting 
the appropriate articles. 
ILO Manpower Program 


The Ito manpower program, submitted to the 
Pac for its advice, was greeted with substantial 
but cautious approval. After a discussion of the 
prospects of migration and the practical difficul- 
ties encountered by countries of immigration and 
emigration, the Committee welcomed the initiative 
being taken by the Ixo in dealing with migration 
questions, and in particular endorsed the proposed 
meeting of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies to be held in February 1949, with a view 
to coordinating activities in this field. The Com- 
mittee also considered a number of specific prob- 
lems which might be dealt with by the forthcom- 
ing Ino Governing Body Session, such as the 
absorptive capacity of possible countries of immi- 
gration, the adaptability of migrants to their new 
environments, and certain practical aspects of the 
international mobility of labor. The Committee 
noted with approval the intention of the Office to 
call a conference of interested governments to 
negotiate bilateral and multilateral migration 
agreements, but emphasized in this connection the 
need for the most careful preparatory planning 
and consultation of governments bedees such a 
conference could be convened with a reasonable 
prospect of achieving practical results. 

The Committee also considered a proposal put 
forward by Albert Monk, workers’ delegate, that 
the Permanent Migration Committee should as- 
sume a tripartite character representative of 
governments, employers, and workers according 
to the customary I1o pattern. It was generally 
felt that such tripartite representation might be 
accorded in the regional manpower committees 
being established by the Governing Body, of which 
those for Europe and Asia have anwe been set 
up, while another for Latin America is under con- 
sideration. It was the sense of the Committee that 
the Pac should continue to exist essentially in its 

resent form, open to membership on a universal 

asis, and serving as a technical advisory com- 
mittee on migration and manpower questions. 
Finally, the Committee took note of a recommen- 
dation from Subcommittee III, which resulted 
from a U.S. proposal, to the effect that the Ino 
should undertake to make studies and provide 
technical advice with a view to assisting govern- 
ments interested in developing land-settlement 
projects capable of absorbing surplus manpower 
available for migration. | 
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Land Settlement 


The discussion of migration for land settlement, 
in Subcommittee III, was, in view of limitations 
of time and the complexity of the subject, confined 
to general principles, leaving it to the Office to 
draft a model agreement text for circulation to 
governments and discussion by the next session of 
the Pmc. The Subcommittee was also in agree- 
ment that, in addition to considering the stand- 
ards which should be applied in the treatment of 
migrants for land settlement, the Ino should take 
practical steps within its competence to facilitate 
migration for land settlement at the request of in- 
terested governments. The recommendations of 
the Subcommittee, which were adopted by the full 
Committee at the final plenary session, proposed 
(1) that the Office submit to governments for their 
comments the texts of the general principles for- 
mulated by the Committee and the model agree- 
ment to be drafted by the Office; (2) that the ques- 
tion of the model agreement be taken up by the 
next session of the eae and (3) that the Office, 
with the agreement and cooperation of interested 
governments and specialized agencies, study pos- 
sibilities for land settlement and make available 
to governments, upon their request, the ILo’s tech- 
nical facilities to assist them in preparing land- 
settlement projects. 


Specialists and Trainees 


Discussion by Subcommittee II of the migra- 
tion and resettlement of specialists and methods to 
further the exchange of trainees resulted in rec- 
ommendations, approved by the full Committee, 
designed to give the Ixo limited, but nevertheless 
practical, responsibilities in both fields. With re- 
gard to the migration of specialists and techni- 
cians, So, those who are DP’s under the 
care of the Iro, it was proposed that the Office cir- 
cularize information concerning the availability 
of such technicians, request member governments 
to inform it of opportunities for their resettle- 
ment, and attempt in other ways to build a bridge 
between known surpluses and known demands. 
With regard to the exchange of trainees it was 
proposed that the Office be requested to make a 
survey of regulations concerning the exchange of 
trainees and the organizations, private and public, 
having responsibilities in this field. The Office 
was also requested to assist governments, upon re- 
quest, in facilitating the international movement 
of trainees. The question was further to be re- 
ferred to the industrial committees and regional 
conferences of the Ino and to the next session of 
the Permanent Migration Committee. 


Conclusions 
Summary of the Session 

In certain respects the Third Session of the Puc 
marked a turning point in the conception of the 
Committee’s task and gave a practical impetus to 
the new role being played by the Ito in the field 
of migration. There was a marked bipolarity in 
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the discussions of the Committee, which, on the one 
hand, was moving toward completion of work pre- 
viously initiated dealing with the protection of 
migrants and, on the other hand, was exploring 
available and effective means to facilitate migra- 
tion movements wherever such movements would 
promote individual and national welfare. It was 
observed by many delegates that the framework 
of discussion had changed considerably’ since the 
organization of the Pmc in 1946 in the light of 
the experience of migration acquired by various 
governments a the postwar years and the 
new awareness on the part of many governments 
of the relationship between migration and a high 
level of employment and prosperity. 


The Convention on Migration for Employment 


The U.S. Delegation believes that it would be 
in the interest of the U.S. Government to ratify 
the convention on migration for employment, 
should the forthcoming Ito conference adopt the 
text recommended by the Third Session of the 
Pac. However, the Eadaeetion believes that con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of 
separating the present text into two conventions, 
one containing general provisions applicable to 
all migrants for employment, the other laying 
down detailed rules for the recruitment, transfer, 
and conditions of labor of group migrants. Such 
an approach would insure the greatest possible 
protection to all types of migrants, while avoiding 
the danger that a single detailed convention may 
not meet with ratification on a sufficiently wide 
scale to bring it into force. Such separation would 
also be better adapted to the needs and practices of 
the United States, which must necessarily draw 
a distinction between the position of immigrants 
entering normally under our immigration laws 
and those brought to this country under grou 
schemes for limited periods to engage in agricul- 
tural and other pursuits for which domestic labor 
is unavailable. 


Migration and the ILO Manpower Program 


The U.S. Government should welcome the in- 
itiative now being taken by the Ito to assist gov- 
ernments which have an interest in the promotion 
of emigration and a Broadly speak- 
ing, such a program is in line with those objections 
of U.S. foreign policy which are related to the 
maximum utilization of resources, including man- 
power, and the fullest realization of the capabili- 
ties of the so-called underdeveloped areas. The 
regional economic commissions of the Ecosoc and 
the Manpower Committee of the Orgc are looking 
to the Ino for concrete assistance towards attain- 
ing these objectives. The U.S. Government 
should, through continued participation in Ino 
conferences dealing with migration and man- 
power, contribute advice derived from its own 
experience to the fullest possible development of 
this Ino program. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


ICAO: African-Indian Ocean Regional Meeting 


The Department of State announced on March 
21 the United States Delegation to the first In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) 
regional air navigation meeting for the African- 
Indian Ocean region, which convened at London, 
March 22, 1949. The United States Delegation is 
as follows: 


Chairman 


Clifford P. Burton, Chief of Technical Mission, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 


Vice Chairman 


Reuben H. Clinkscales, Technical Assistant, International 
Standards Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Alternates 


James F, Angier, Chief, Foreign Section, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

Norman R. Hagen, Meteorological Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, London 

Victor J. Kayne, Airways Operations Specialist (Icao) 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Ray F. Nicholson, Representative, Flight Operations 
(Icao) Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

George L. Rand, Representative, International Telecom- 
munications Standards, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce 

Robert Lawrence Stark, Assistant Branch Chief, Inter- 
national Branch, Aviation Division, Bureau of En- 
gineering, Federal Communications Commission 

Lieut. Comdr. Clement Vaughn, Jr., U.S.N., Search and 
Rescue Agency, United States Coast Guard, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury 


Advisers 


Alden Patterson Bowser, Radio Engineer in Charge, 
Terminal Aids, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Alick B. Currie, Airways Operations Specialist, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 

Maj. Paul M. Huber, U.S.A.F., United States Air Force, 
Germany 

Maj. Grove C. Johnson, U.S.A.F., Icao Liaison Section, 
Headquarters Military Air Transport Service, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force 

Comdr. Herman T. Krol, U.S.N., Head, Airspace Section, 
Civil Aviation Branch, Department of the Navy 

Scott Magness, Civil Aeronautics Administration Coordi- 
nator, London 

William C. Peck, Deputy Chief, Planning and Develop- 
ment Branch, Engineering Division, Directorate of 
Installations, Department of the Air Force 

Ralph D. Rhea, Division Communications Superintendent, 
Atlantic Division, Pan American World Airways 

Comdr. William N. Stevens, U.S.N., Staff Aerologist for the 
Commander-in-chief of Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, Department of the Navy 


Secretary of Delegation 


Mason LaSelle, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 
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Staff 
Mary E. Bean, Office of Chief of Technical Mission, Civil 

Aeronautics Administration, Department of Commerce 
Isabell Erzen, Division of International Conferences, De- 

partment of State 

It is expected that about 20 governments will 

attend this meeting for the purpose of examining 
the problems of air navigation and operations in 
the region. The delegates will prepare a plan of 
aids to navigation and recommended practices in 
the region, make recommendations to the Council 
of Icao regarding facilities, services, and priori- 
ties on the international civil air routes, and stim- 
ulate the development of aviation and safety 
methods and measures in the region. It is ex- 
pected that the meeting will follow the usual pat- 
tern of regional meetings of the Icao and that the 
principal committees aaah will include aero- 
dromes, air routes, and ground aids, air-traflic con- 
trol, communications, meteorology, and search and 
rescue. The practices and procedures recom- 
mended by the meeting will be forwarded to the 
Icao Council at Montreal for consideration and 
ee 

he African-Indian Ocean meeting will be the 
last in the original series of ten regional meetings 
scheduled by the Icao to survey aviation facilities 
throughout the world. 


U.S. Observers Attend World Engineering 
Conference 


The Department of State announced on March 
21 that the following United States unofficial ob- 
servers are attending the Second International 
Technical Congress of the World Engineering 
Conference, which convened at Cairo on March 
20, 1949: 

Charles R. Enlow, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Ankara 

T. W. Mermel, Engineering Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior 

Edwin R. Raymond, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Cairo 

Commander Robert D. Thorson, Assistant Naval Attaché, 
American Embassy, Cairo 

Col. Theodore A. Weyher, Assistant Military Attaché, 
American Legation, Bern 


One of the major sections of the Congress will 
be devoted to the problem of water in the Middle 
East. This problem of the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries is in many respects similar to that of our 
Western States, and the Congress will provide an 
opportunity to exchange views on the subject. 
Other subjects to be discussed will be industrial 
raw materials and their rational utilization 
throughout the world and the social aspect of 
technical development and of raw material. 
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IRO: Executive Committee and General Council 


The Department of State announced on March 
22 the following U. S. Delegations to meetings of 
the Executive Committees and the General Council 
of the International Refugee Organization (Iro) 
scheduled to meet at Geneva, March 24-98 and 
March 29-April 9, 1949, respectively : 


Fourth Meeting of the Executive Committee 


United States Representative 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State 


Adviser 


Alvin J. Roseman, Chief, International Activities Branch, 
Bureau of the Budget 


Second Session of the General Council 


United States Representative 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State 


Adwisers 


Roswell D. McClelland, Economic Analyst, American 
Legation, Bern 

Paul McCormack, Chief, Repatriation and Resettlement 
Office, Operations Branch, Civil Affairs Division, 
European Command 

Alvin J. Roseman, Chief, International Activities Branch, 
Bureau of the Budget 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Walton, Deputy Chief, Internal Affairs 
oo Civil Affairs Division, United States Forces, 

ustria 


These meetings will consider the Director Gen- 
eral’s report on the activities of the Iro for the 
period July 1-December 31, 1948, the financial 
report for the same period, the question of pay- 
ment by the Iro for the movement of Jewish 
refugees from Central Europe to Palestine, the 
Director General’s statement on plans for the 
liquidation of the Iro and his recommendations 
with respect to proposals which may be made by 
the Ino to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council concerning action which may be taken by 
the United Nations with regard to problems of 
refugees after the liquidation of the Ino. 


Protection of Childhood 


The Department of State announced on March 
17 that Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, Director of the 
International Cooperation Service, Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, will attend the 
annual meeting of the Directing Council of the 
American International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood as alternate technical delegate 
of the United States. The meeting is scheduled 
to be held at Montevideo, April 1-2. Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who 
is technical delegate of the United States to the 
Directing Council is unable to attend the forth- 
coming meeting. United States participation in 
the Institute was authorized by a joint resolution 
of Congress in May 1928. 
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ITU: U.S. Submits Proposal on Telegraph 
Regulations 


The United States Government will send rep- 
resentatives, to be named at a later date, to the 
Administrative Conference to Revise the Inter- - 
national Telephone and Telegraph Regulations, ° 
This meeting, sponsored by the International Tele- ° 
communication Union (Irv), is being held under 
the auspices of the French Government and is 
scheduled to convene at Paris on May 19, 1949. 

Although for many years a party to international 
communication conventions, the United States has 
not heretofore become a party to the International 
Telegraph Regulations. After consideration of 
the views of the telegraph industry and users, this 
Government has concluded that it should partici- 
pate in the Paris meeting in the interest of devel- 
oping regulations to which the United States may 
adhere. A letter has been forwarded to the Secre- 
tary General of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, at Geneva, containing the text of the 
United States proposals for revising the existing 
International Telegraph Regulations (Cairo, 
1938). These proposals will be placed on the 
agenda for consideration by the conference when 
it convenes in May. 

The United States does not expect to adhere to 
the International Telephone Regulations, but will 
be represented by observers on the committees of 
the conference relating to the International Tele- 
phone Regulations. 

The proposals of the United States include pro- 
visions regarding the classifications of telegrams 
and rates. These provisions were made public in 
a report of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion dated February 23, 1949, Docket 9094, and 
propose that there should be unification of the rates 
for ordinary telegrams composed of plain lan- 
guage, cipher language, code language, or any 
mixture thereof. Such unification of rates would 
take place initially at 75 percent of the prevailing 
rates for ordinary full-rate messages. &ther pro- 
posals refer to the revision of the existing Inter- 
national Telegraph Regulations and are of a 
technical nature concerning accounting and tariffs, 
and operations. 

These proposals were formulated by the Federal 
Communications Commission and submitted to the 
Department of State for transmission to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. The Com- 
mission held public hearings and sponsored two 
working groups, composed of government experts 
and representatives of the telegraph industry and 
users, for the purpose of drafting the proposals. 

This Government participated in the Telegraph 
Regulations Revision Committee of the Irv, which 
met at Geneva in January of this year. At this 
meeting the United States made known its objec- 
tions to the existing telegraph regulations and 
indicated the form that the new regulations should 
take in order to be acceptable to it. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Provisional Rectifications Along the Western German Frontier 


COMMUNIQUE OF BELGIUM, FRANCE, LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, 
UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE UNITED STATES: 


It was announced at the conclusion of the Lon- 
don talks on Germany on June 7, 1948, that pro- 
posals were being submitted to the Governments 
of the United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the Benelux countries for bringing about pro- 
visionally certain minor territorial adjustments in 
the western boundary of Germany.’ 

The six governments, taking into account the un- 
foreseen delays to which the conclusion of a final 
peace settlement with Germany has been subjected, 
consider it necessary to proceed to a preliminary 
examination of the problem of frontiers and to put 
into effect the minor adjustments justified by ad- 
ministrative necessities and by canlibiens affecting 
communications along Germany’s western frontier. 
The problem of Germany’s frontiers will be re- 
examined and settled definitively in its entirety 
at the time of final peace settlement. 

After detailed study, the six governments have 
approved the proposals for provisional adjust- 
ments of the frontier which have been submitted 
to them by a working-party meeting in Paris. 

The six governments have also examined the 
frontiers of the Saar territory and have agreed 
that, pending confirmation or modification by the 
terms of the final peace settlement, the present 
frontier shall be maintained with the minor 
modifications. 

The areas affected by the adjustments will be 
placed under the administration of the countries 
adjacent to Germany. 

These adjustments may be confirmed or modified 
by the terms of the final settlement concerning 
Germany. 

The London recommendations fixed a very re- 
stricted frame of reference for the working party. 
Only those proposals might be examined which 
involved no appreciable loss to the German econ- 
omy and which, being of minor character only, 


could be regarded as desirable to eliminate local - 


anomalies and improve communications. 
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This limited frame of reference did not permit 
the working party to take into consideration cer- 
tain major territorial claims of Germany’s western 
neighbors. 

Within the limits thus defined, 31 minor rectifi- 
cations will be effected at a date to be announced 
later, along the frontier between Germany, on the 
one hand and the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Saar, and France, on the other. 

These will affect a total area of approximately 
135 square kilometers ceggenoneley 52 square 
miles) and a population of some 13,500 persons. 

These modifications have been defined in general 
outline. Their exact limits will be fixed by de- 
limitation commissions. These commissions will 
make their decision after having heard if this ap- 

ears desirable, the local authorities and persons 
in the area capable of giving information or ex- 
planations necessary for the accomplishment of 
the commissions’ task. 

All measures will be taken with a view to safe- 
guarding the interests of the inhabitants, as re- 
gards both their personal status and their movable 
and real er ae No one will be forced to ac- 
cept the nationa 4 of the country to which the 
area is attached. Persons not desiring to accept 
this nationality will enjoy the protection accorded 
to persons and property by the laws of the country 
and no crimination will be exercised against them. 
They will have the right to settle in Germany, in 
which case they will be allowed to take with them 
their movable property, either retaining owner- 
ship of their real iy or selling it and being 
permitted to transfer the funds to Germany under 
the special regulations which will be prescribed. 
They will, on the other hand, have the right to 
continue to reside in the area concerned, if they 
so desire. 

? Released to the press simultaneously by all countries 
on Mar. 26, 1949. 


* BuLLeTIN of June 20, 1948, p. 807. For communiqué 
on the Ruhr, see BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1949, p. 43. 
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The North Atlantic Pact: A Historic Step in the Development 
of American Foreign Relations 


BY CHARLES E. BOHLEN'! 
Counselor of the Department of State 


The text of the proposed North Atlantic pact 
has been made public.’ The Secretary of State, in 
a Nation-wide broadcast last Friday night, has 
explained to the American people the general pur- 
poses of the pact and most of its specific provisions. 

It will be signed during the first week of April 
by the Foreign Ministers of the participating 
countries, who will come to Washington for that 

urpose. It will then be submitted by the Presi- 
ent to the Senate of the United States for the con- 
sent of that body to its ratification. 

In accordance with our Constitutional processes 
and operation of our democratic system, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is submitting to the 
judgment of the people and their elected repre- 
sentatives this measure to enhance the preservation 
of peace in the world and the security of the 
United States. 

This treaty, which has been laid before you, was 
not hastily improvised. It has not been considered 
and negotiated in an atmosphere of alarm and 
hysteria. That has been reserved for those who 
do not wish to see the purposes of this pact 
achieved. 

It has received the most careful consideration 
possible from the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment, which has kept in close touch with the 
leaders of the United States Senate. 

It is in full conformity with the advice of the 
Senate embodied in the resolution passed by a vote 
of 64 to 4 on June 11, 1948.’ 

It has been carefully worked out with the repre- 
sentatives of the nations forming part of the North 
Atlantic community to which we belong in order 
to give the clearest expression possible to their 
joint aims and purposes. It has been drafted with 
the most scrupulous regard for the Constitutional 
pamene of this and of the other countries which 

ave joined with us in the association. 

It is an historic step in the development of the 
foreign relations of this Republic. But it is not in 
any sense a sudden or sharp departure from the 
policy which this Government has pursued since 
the end of the war. On the contrary, it is the 
logical development of those policies and also of 
those of the nations sharing our concept of civi- 
lization, who together with us have formed, and 


*Address delivered before the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Forum on Mar. 23, 1949, and released to the press on the 
same date. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 20, 1949, p. 339; also printed as De- 
partment of State publication 3464. 

* BULLETIN of July 18, 1948, p. 79. 
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U.S. Interest in Security of Areas Outside 
North Atlantic Community 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY ACHESON 


During the drafting of the North Atlantic pact, 
we were aware of the possibility that our formal 
expression of serious interest in the security of 
countries in the North Atlantic area might be mis- 
interpreted as implying a lessening of our interest 
in the security of countries in other areas, particu- 
larly the Near and Middle East. 

In my radio discussion of the North Atlantic 
pact last Friday night, I tried to make clear our 
continuing interest in the security of areas out- 
side the North Atlantic community, particularly in 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran.’ I will repeat the por- 
tion of my speech bearing upon this subject: 


“In the compact world of today, the security of 
the United States cannot be defined in terms of 
boundaries and frontiers. A serious threat to in- 
ternational peace and security anywhere in the 
world is of direct concern to this country. There- 
fore it is our policy to help free peoples to maintain 
their integrity and independence, not only in West- 
ern Europe or the Americas, but wherever the aid 
we are able to provide can be effective. Our actions 
in supporting the integrity and independence of 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran are expressions of that 
determination. Our interest in the security of 
these countries has been made clear, and we shall 
continue to pursue that policy.” 


I think that should speak for itself. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 27, 1949, p. 384. 











still do, the chief supporters of the United Na- 
tions. 

Tonight I —— to deal primarily with those 

uestions or doubts which may perhaps arise in 
the minds of the people of the United States in 
relation to this treaty. 

For example: Why is such a treaty necessary 
when the Charter of the United Nations was con- 
ceived as a means of assuring protection and se- 
curity to all the nations of the world? 

I think the answer is familiar to all of us and 
is to be found in the chronicle of events since the 
end of World War II. It is to be found in the 
fate of Eastern Europe, in the record of obstruc- 
tion in the United Nations itself, and in the fact 
which cannot be ignored—that formal peace has 
not brought security or banished fear from the 
world. 

The United Nations, whose Charter bears so 
strong an imprint of American thought and initia- 
tive, was and still is based on the concept that 
aggression anywhere is a matter of concern to 
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all the peoples and nations of the world. It was 
intended to provide a mechanism whereby this con- 
cern could he translated into action in order to 
enforce peace against any would-be aggressor. It 
was further based upon the belief that the prin- 
er powers which had borne the greatest respon- 
sibility in the last war would act in unison in 
defense of the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter to which they had solemnly subscribed. The 
unity of the great powers was to be a unity brought 
about by an honest observation on their part of 
the rules of international conduct set forth in the 
Charter. It was not, as some state, to be a unit 

achieved at the expense of principle and throug 

a series of deals in order to preserve a solid front 
of the great powers against the rest of the world. 

I think the record shows that four of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council who 
were given this special position have, on the whole, 
faithfully and honestly been guided in their for- 
eign relations by the Charter. The same cannot 
be said of the fifth member—the Soviet Union. 

I shall not recite the dreary record of Soviet 
frustration and obstruction in the United Na- 
tions—the abuse of the veto, the defiance of resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. 

I mention it merely to show that the fault lies 
not in the United Nations itself, nor in the mech- 
anism set up under the Charter, but in the policies 
and attitude which the Government of one of the 
great powers has pursued in relation to the or- 
ganization. As a result, the United Nations has 
not been permitted to establish throughout the 
world the condition of security for which it was 
designed. 

However, the great objectives of the Charter— 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, the creation of conditions which will foster 
and encourage the rule of law rather than force 
and anarchy in international affairs—still remain 
valid. They still remain the aims of the United 
States and those like-minded countries which have 
joined with us in the Atlantic pact. 

The North Atlantic. pact is no substitute in any 
way for the United Nations, but the utilization of 
what Secretary Marshall referred to before the 
General Assembly in 1947 as the “untapped re- 
sources” of the Charter for the advancement of 
the purposes for which the United Nations was 
founded. The pact is not only in full conformity 
with the great aims of the Charter but it is, as the 
published text reveals, squarely within its pro- 
visions. 

Under article 51, the Charter expressly recog- 
nizes the inherent right of individual and collective 
self-defense, which is the birthright of every free 
and independent nation. It makes clear that it 
was not the intention of the framers of the Charter 
to favor any potential aggressor by denying to the 
law-abiding and pacific state the exercise of the 
elementary right of self-defense. 
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The pact specifically recognizes the overriding 
responsibility of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
Article 5 states that any measures adopted by the 
parties to the present treaty to resist armed attack 
shall not only be reported to the Security Council 
as the Charter provides but shall be terminated as 
soon as the Security Council has taken the neces- 
sary measures to restore international peace and 
security. 

In certain quarters it has already been asserted 
that this treaty is provocative and aggressive in 
relation to the Soviet Union. This will continue to 
be asserted by certain Governments, organizations, 
and persons who do not wish to see confidence, 
security, and recovery return to the world. 

There are a number of answers to this question. 
The terms of the treaty themselves make very clear 
the defensive nature of this pact. Article 1 specifi- 
cally binds the parties to settle any international 
dispute in which they may be involved by pacific 
means and furthermore contains a solemn re- 
affirmation of their obligation under the Charter 
to refrain from armed force or threat of armed 
force in the conduct of their international affairs. 
Behind this pledge stand the character and policies 
of the countries which are parties to this pe 
The very nature of their institutions makes a ca 
culated plan of aggression a virtual impossibility. 
They are the countries who have not only demon- 
strated their will for peace, but who have the most 
to lose and the least to gain from war. There is, 
however, one very simple and, I think, overriding 
answer to any doubts on this subject which are 
honestly held. The common power of defense au- 
thorized by this treaty will never be exercised un- 
less some country resorts to armed attack against 
one of the parties. The obligation under article 5, 
which, under the conditions stated, might involve 
the use of armed force to meet such an attack, will 
not and cannot be put into effect unless an actual 
armed attack occurs. 

Any nation which professes fears as to this pact 
has the power to render its military aspects non- 
operative by the simple expedient of abiding by the 
commitment in the Charter—not to use force in 
its international relations. Should, however, an 
nation be so unwise, and so criminal, as to launc 
an attack against any member of this community, 
then it would know in advance that it could not 
deal with its intended victim without bringing 
against itself the full weight of the community 
as a whole. 

The Secretary of State has already explained, 
and the public debates and the hearings before the 
Senate will undoubtedly make even clearer, that 
this treaty contains no automatic obligation for 
this country to goto war. We assume the obliga- 
tion to exercise an honest judgment as to what, 
in the face of an armed attack on one of the mem- 
bers, is required to restore and maintain the secu- 
rity of the North Atlantic area. 
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In adding to the security of the North Atlantic 
area this treaty is not only contributing to the 
sense of confidence of the nations involved in 
this treaty, and directly to that of the United 
States, it is also contributing to the maintenance 
of international peace and security in the world, 
for under modern conditions it is difficult to imag- 
ine any war that does not involve the vital area 
covered by the treaty. 

If the would-be aggressor knows in advance that 
this area—without question one of the most vital 
strategic areas in the world—has been rendered 
secure by the voluntary and defensive association 
of the nations joined by this ocean, it is doubtful 
if it would be “ape ye to take the first step leading 
to the outbreak of general hostilities. 

Another question which inevitably arises with 
respect to this pact is its connection with an 
future program of military supplies from this 
country. In other words: Is there a price tag 
attached to the Atlantic pact? 

The answer to that is “No.” 

Under article 3 of the treaty, we undertake with 
the other signatories to act together as follows: 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this Treaty, the Parties, separately and jointly, by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack. 


Under this article, the United States accepts an 
obligation to use its honest judgment as to the 
wisest and most effective contribution it can make 
to further the purposes of this treaty. 

The President has already announced his inten- 
tion to present to Congress a recommendation pro- 
viding for American assistance in the form of arms 
and equipment to other countries when, in the 
opinion of this Government, such assistance is in 
our national interest. 

A number of considerations will, of course, enter 
into the drawing up of any such program, with 
particular reference to the effect upon our do- 
mestic economy, the state of our own national de- 
fense establishment, and full recognition that it 
is the policy of this Government and of the 
countries associated with us in this pact to give 
clear cing to economic recovery. This means 
that the supply of any arms and equipment under 
the proposed program to foreign countries will 
be done in such a manner as not to impair but 
rather to assist the major goal of economic re- 
covery and reconstruction. If Congress approves 
this measure and appropriates the funds necessary 
for its execution, it would clearly become one of 
the — means by which the United States 
could make its contribution to the effectiveness of 
the pact. 

I said, in the beginning, that this treaty repre- 
sents an historic step in the development of Ameri- 
can —— relations. This is true in the sense that 
for the first time in our history we are prepared 
formally to enter into an association for 20 years 
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with countries outside this hemisphere, under 
which we undertake to regard an attack on any of 
those countries as the equivalent of an attack on 
the United States. 

It is a recognition of the fact that in the inter- 
dependence of the modern world there are certain 
geographic areas whose rage is directly and 
vitally linked with the safety of the United States, 
It is a recognition, furthermore, of a community 
of interest and civilization which, twice in history, 
has found its expression in unity only after ag- 
gression occurred, but which now is clearly, 
calmly, and explicitly proclaimed to the whole 
world. 

It should remove from the mind of any aggres- 
sor the tempting prospect of being able to deal 
with its victims one by one. 

It permits the nations who joined in this pact 
to work out an integrated and intelligent system 
of defense for the whole area so that if, despite 
every effort, the pact should fail of its chief pur- 
pose of preventing a recourse to armed attack, the 
victims of this attack will not, as in the past, have 
to improvise in haste and in mortal peril the 
measures essential for their self-preservation. 

This pact effectively links the two communities 
which stem from a common civilization on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

It is limited in its operation to an attack in 
Europe, including the French departments of 
Algiers, or North mavics and the intervening air 
and sea spaces between them. It is so limited not 
by any intention to be an exclusive arrangement, 
but simply because, in a formai association of this 
kind dealing with a specific area, there must be 
some relation between the extent of the commit- 
ment and the possibility of making it effective. 
But any would-be aggressor would, I think, be 
making a tragic mistake if he believed that non- 
inclusion, for geographic or other reasons, of other 
nations in this = means that the independence 
and integrity of such nations are not a matter of 
deep concern to us. 

This pact is designed to contribute to world 

eace by securing an area of vital interest to the 
finited States and to the European nations which 
form a natural part of that area. It does not 
imply by any means that it is only in this area that 
we have an interest in preserving peace. 

Many of the aspects of this treaty cannot pos- 
sibly be covered in so limited a time. It is of ex- 
treme importance that the people of the United 
States thoroughly understand the meaning and 
intent of this treaty. An undertaking of this na- 
ture cannot possibly succeed unless its full signifi- 
cance is understood and supported by the people. 
It is not the type of measure that can be entered 
into halfheartedly or superficially if it is to 
achieve its purpose. We are confident that with 
full understanding will come full support and that 
the people of this country will thereby demon- 
strate to the world that they have not only learned 
the lessons of history but have learned r: Si well, 
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Voice of America to Iran Inaugurated 


On March 21 the Voice of America beamed to 
Iran the first of a daily, 30-minute Persian broad- 
cast of information and commentary. It was the 
first Voice of America broadcast to the Near East 
since the war. 

The voices of Mr. Barkley and Mr. Allen were 
heard in English and also in Persian translations. 
Ambassador Ala spoke in Persian. 

The remainder of the broadcast consisted of 
news, a roundup of editorial opinion from Ameri- 
can newspapers, and a feature about Iranians in 
the United States. 

The program will be beamed to Iran daily from 
11: 30 a. m. to 12:00 noone. s. t. (8 to 8:30 p. m. 
Iranian time) and relayed by American trans- 
mitters at Munich and by facilities leased from 
BBC. The new broadcast series will increase to 
20 the number of languages beamed by the Voice 
of America. 


President Truman’s Message 


On behalf of the people of the United States, I 
take great pleasure in extending cordial greetings 
and best wishes to the people of Iran, on this, 
the first Persian-language broadcast of the Voice 
of America. 

It is my sincere hope that this program will 
serve to strengthen the historic bond of friend- 
ship which already links the Iranian and Amer- 
ican peoples. We look forward to a period of 
continued good will and of increased understand- 
ing between your nation and mine. 

‘Such understanding will help toward the cre- 
ation of the kind of world the American people 
and their government most desire: a peaceful 
world, free of the fears of war, free of oppression, 
and free of want: a prosperous world in which 

eoples of every pid color and nationality can 
ive together as good neighbors in friendship and 
fellowship. I am certain that your people and 
ours stand earnestly together in this desire. May 
the new year, which you celebrate today, see great 
achievement towards the goal of peace and free- 
dom for all mankind. 


Vice President Barkley’s Message 


I take great pleasure in extending greetings to 
the people of Iran. 

Our admiration goes to the Iranian people for 
their past resistance to antidemocratic forces and 
we look forward to continued good will between 
your nation and ours—to a period of increased 
understanding. 

Seldom if ever in recorded history has there 
been a greater need for international understand- 
ing—for intelligent separation of truth from dis- 
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tortion. Much of the friction which has devel- 
oped in the wake of the war could be dispelled 
if the true desires of the people and their leaders 
could be brought into clear focus. 


Assistant Secretary Allen’s Message 


It was my privilege, while serving as American 
Ambassador in Iran, to have frequent opportunity 
to speak directly with the Iranian people. I have 
missed this privilege keenly since my return to 
the United States. 

I am therefore especially glad to be able to speak 
directly to you again, this time over the Voice 
of America. 

The broadcasting service which we are inaugu- 
rating to Iran today is dedicated to bringing the 

eople of our two countries closer together in 
international friendship. Through these broad- 
casts we shall seek to convey the good will which 
our people hold for your country. 

e shall attempt, in our Persian language trans- 
missions, to let the people of Iran know more 
about America and the American people: about 
our genuine efforts to achieve lasting world peace; 
about our hopes for a world of greater prosperity 
in which we can all share; but above all, our desire 
that Iran shall always be a strong and indepen- 
dent nation. 

It is my sincere hope that these broadcasts will 
give the Iranian people a fuller appreciation of 
America’s deep interest in the cates of Iran, 
which I assure you, is constant. 

It is now my honor and pleasure to present to 

ou the Ambassador of your own Government, 
is Excellency, Hussein Ala. 


Ambassador Ala’s Message 


My DEAR FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, On the occasion 
of the New Year, I am delighted and proud to 
convey to you two congratulations. Firstly, on 
account of the Norouz celebration and the safety 
and well being of our beloved King, who by the 
Grace of God, was saved from the attempt made 
on his life by an evil element, and was preserved 
to continue to render everlasting public service to 
the country and the people of Iran. 

My other congratulation is for the inauguration 
of the program of the Voice of America to Iran; 
one of the services under the charge of a true 
friend of Iran, Mr. George Allen. 

As American Ambassador to Iran, Mr. Allen 
manifested his friendly feelings towards our 
country, at a very critical time, and used all his 
efforts to strengthen sincere relations between the 
two countries. 

Now in his new post, animated by the same 
feelings, he desires to bring to the people of Iran 
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news and interesting information about the cus- 
toms and the way of life in America as well as 
world events. 

I do not believe that anyone can deny that the 
most effective means of good understanding among 
nations and the maintenance of world peace is the 
freedom of the press, exchange of views, and dis- 
semination of correct information. I am, there- 


‘ fore, certain that this new step of the American 


Government in extending the Voice of America to 
the far-off land of Iran will be received by you 
with eagerness and good will and that you will 
draw due benefit from it. 

On my part, I will do my best, with the co- 
operation of my colleagues, to reciprocate this pro- 
gram by informing the American nation of the 
events and happenings in Iran. 

During my stay of over three years in Wash- 
ington, I have become convinced that this great 
country has no other purpose or aim but the main- 
tenance of peace roll § good will in the world; it 
desires to cooperate in the progress, and social 
and economic development of other nations, so 
that America too might benefit from the fruits 
of such a desirable state of affairs. 

American foreign policy is based on the support 
and strengthening of the United Nations and the 
observance of the Charter. This isthe very policy 
and ideal of the Government and people of Iran. 

Our country has the distinction of being the 
only country in the Middle East which during the 
war gave real and valuable assistance to the Allies 
and made outstanding contributions and sacrifices 
to further the common cause in the defeat of 
aggression and oppression. Having done this, 
Iran later realized the necessity of devoting atten- 
tion to rehabilitation in the postwar period. She 
has undertaken an economic development program 
to raise the standard of living and bring prosperity 
tothe people. Under His Majesty’s auspices, firm 
steps are being taken to improve economic condi- 
tions and promote the welfare of the people, more 
especially in the fields of health, education, and 
agriculture. This desirable policy and self-help 
will enable us to obtain considerable assistance. 

All the Iranians residing in America, loving 
their country as they do, pray that, under the lead- 
ership of their benevolent Shah-in-Shah, the 
Majlis, the Senate, and the Government may suc- 
ceed in bringing about basic reforms and pre- 
serving the rights, independence, and territorial 
integrity of Iran. They earnestly trust that in 
the coming year and for many long years to come, 
Iran may enjoy happiness and prosperity. 

May gladness come to the land of Iran, our country, 
May the land and its people ever enjoy prosperity ; 
Should there be no Iran, let me not be; 

Let there be no Iranian alive such condition to see. 


* Translated from the Shah-Nemeh, famous Iranian epic, 
by the Iranian Ambassador. 
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Reports of the Exertion of Soviet 
Pressure on Iran 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press March 23] 


For some time now, our Embassy at Tehran has 
reported Soviet pressure upon Iran in the form of 
persistent press and radio propaganda, alleging, 
among other things, activities by United States 
advisers in Iran hostile to the Soviet Union. That 
pressure seems to have intensified in recent weeks. 
When Ambassador Ala called on me on the four- 
teenth of this month, he handed me a copy of a 
memorandum to the Soviet Ambassador in Tehran 
in which the Iranian Government protested against 
disturbing Soviet press and radio attacks upon 
Iran. This memorandum was also released to the 
press in the Iranian capital. One type of Soviet 
allegation mentioned in the Iranian memorandum 
is that “American advisers intend to transform 
Iran into a military base to be used against the 
Soviet Union.” Such charges are altogether false 
and demonstrably untrue. In this connection, I 
might refer to certain statements which I tried to 
emphasize in my radio talk last Friday: “This 
country is not planning to make war against any- 
one. It is not seeking war. It abhors war.” 

I might say in connection with Soviet allega- 
tions of hostile United States activity in Iran what 
I have already said with regard to sllegntions that 
aggressive designs underlie our participation in 
the Atlantic pact, namely, that this “can rest only 
on a malicious misrepresentation or a fantastic mis- 
understanding of the nature and aims of American 
society.” 


Chester H. Opal Transferred From 
Post in Warsaw 


[Released to the press March 23] 


Assistant Secretary George V. Allen announced 
on March 23 the transfer to another post of Chester 
H. Opal, attaché at the Embassy in Warsaw, 
whose recall was requested by the Polish Foreign 
Office because the Wireless Bulletin issued by the 
United States Information Service in Warsaw re- 
ferred to Poland as a “Soviet satellite.” Mr. Allen 
said that the United States Government was ac- 
ceding to the request of the Polish Government 
that Mr. Opal leave Poland. 

Mr. Allen pointed out that the article in the 
Polish edition of the Wireless Bulletin to which 
the. Polish Government took exception contained, 
among other things, an immoderately worded de- 
nunciation of “point 4” in the President’s inau- 
gural address by a duly accredited representative 
of the Polish Government. This kind of fair and 
unprejudiced reporting is not to be found in the 
controlled press of Poland. 
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Procedure for Filing Claims for Looted 
Property in Japan 


[Released to the press March 21] 


On March 21 the Department of State called 
attention to the fact that April 5, 1949, is the 
closing date, established under the Far Eastern 
Commission policy for the filing of claims with 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
for the restitution of identified property looted 
from areas occupied by the Japanese. After that 
date the Supreme Commander may, in his dis- 
cretion, accept only claims for property known 
to have been looted but not yet identified as to 
ownership. 

In an earlier announcement, persons whose 
property was looted from occupied areas were 
ange to file claims for restitution since substan- 
tial quantities of looted property unidentified as 
to ownership or origin which had been recovered 
in Japan may be liquidated unless valid claims 
are forthcoming.’ 

It was pointed out that, in general, claims for 
restitution must be filed with the Supreme Com- 
mander through the present government of the 
area from which the property was looted. The 
Department of State is prepared to accept such 
claims on behalf of United States nationals for 
forwarding to appropriate foreign governments. 
Claims should describe the property as fully as 
possible to facilitate its identification, should 
state the circumstances under which it disap- 
peared, and should be accompanied by proof of 
ownership. 


Work and Victory Demonstration in Greece ” 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press March 23] 


As you may know, the Greek Government and 
people are this week conducting a series of demon- 
strations for “work and victory” to assert their 
determination to preserve their independence in 
the face of rebellion from within, which is largely 
directed by antidemocratic forces outside Greece’s 
borders. 

The demonstrations being held throughout 
Greece today are devoted to the theme of “inter- 
national solidarity.” I am happy to reaffirm the 
solidarity of the Government and people of the 
United States with the Government and people 
of Greece in their struggle to preserve Greek in- 
dependence and democracy. 

Greece, which gave democracy to the world, was 
also the site of one of history’s earliest attempts 
to give legal expression to international solidarity 
on behalf of peace. This was the Amphictyonic 
League, founded by the independent city states of 
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ancient Greece five hundred years before Christ. 

Today, Greece is again a testing ground of a 
new organization, the United Nations, established 
to provide a means for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. By extending their sup- 
port to Greece at the present time, the American 
people are endeavoring not only to act as good 
neighbors, but also to give practical effect to their 
determination that the principle of collective or- 
— for peace, to which the Amphictyonic 

eague pointed the way, shall be made to work. 

The present rededication of the Greek people to 
“work and victory” is a renewed manifestation of 
the valor of the Hellenic race. The final success 
of their efforts and of those being made by the 
United States and other members of the United 
Nations on their behalf will insure the preserva- 
tion of that race. It will also mark important 
progress in mankind’s long quest for enduring 
peace. 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House March 25] 


I have been deeply impressed by the “work and 
victory” manifestations in Greece, demonstrating 
the united will of the Greek people to labor and 
fight for the preservation of their ancient demo- 
cratic heritage and of their independence, so 
proudly proclaimed 128 years ago today. I have 
also been moved by the concurrent expressions of 
Greek appreciation of American aid and of the 
Greek people’s determination to use the help ex- 
tended by their American and other friends to the 
best advantage. 

Greek heroism displayed in the Greek War of 
Independence and in the First and Second World 
Wars evoked the admiration and enlisted the sup- 
port of Americans. Today, on this anniversar 
of Greek independence, the reaffirmation of Gree 
resistance to a new alien threat is a further shining 
example of courage in the face of adversity. 

Despite the continuing ravages of the foreign- 
inspired guerrilla warfare, the Greek people re- 
main determined to rebuild their own land in their 
own way, in freedom and in peace. This is the 
significance of the “work and victory” rally. The 
spirit of the people and the recent successes of the 
Greek armed forces confirm my confidence that 
the new totalitarian pressure will be contained, 
whatever difficulties may lie ahead. 

The American people are proud of their part 
in helping to preserve Greek independence and the 
structure of world peace through the Greek aid 
program. 


1Butwietin of Aug. 22, 1948, p. 245. 

2The President of the United States named Henry F. 
Grady, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Greece, as his Personal 
Representative with the rank of Special Ambassador to at- 
tend the celebration. 
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Korean Ambassador Presents Credentials 


[Released to the press March 25] 


The remarks of the newly appointed Ambassador 
of Korea, Dr. John M. Chang, upon the occa- 
sion of the presentation of his letter of credence, 
on March ds follow: 


Mr. Present: It is my proud and unique 
privilege to deliver into Your Sesdions ’s hands 
this letter of credence of the Honorable President 
of the Republic of Korea, Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
accrediting me before Your Excellency as his first 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
in the United States of America. 

This historic ceremony today is evidence of the 
earnest desire of the people and the Government 
of Korea to maintain and to make even closer the 
most friendly relations between our two Govern- 
ments, united by strong bonds of sympathy and 
mutual interest. My people have watched and 
studied with profound admiration and interest the 
political, economic and cultural achievements of 
your great people. 

I wish to express to Your Excellency that my 
Government and my people are sincerely ap- 
preciative of the part played by the United States 
of America within very recent memory in helpin 
us in our efforts to regain independence an 
establish a constitutional democracy. We re- 
member particularly, with profoun — 
your very gracious action in according the first de 
jure recognition to the Republic of Korea on Jan- 
uary first of this year, thereby restoring the posi- 
tion of our country to an international standing as 
a duly qualified member of the community of the 
freedom-loving nations. 

I am entrusted, Mr. President, with the pleasant 
commission to express to Your Excellency in the 
name of the President of the Republic of Korea 
and our Government the sincere wishes, to which 
I have the honor to join mine, for the personal 
happiness of Your Excellency, who has won by 
such magnificent statesmanship the love and ad- 
miration and respect of all the nations, and the 
prosperity of this great country. I may assure 
you that my people and my Government are also 
anxious to cooperate with your great people and 
Government in any effort that may be inspired by 
principles of justice and democracy directed to the 
task of establishing a permanent basis for a demo- 
cratic and peaceful world. 

I am aware of the very heavy responsibility of 
my mission, but with the friendship and coopera- 
tion which I feel confident that I shall receive from 
your people and your Government, I will do my 
utmost to carry out my Government’s instructions 
with the greatest care and devotion to deserve the 
confidence of Your Excellency and your Govern- 
ment. 

In entering upon my duties, I am fully confident 
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that the machinery of diplomatic intercourse set 
in motion today will be productive of results which 
will not only be conducive to our mutual benefit 
but will prove to be an appreciable contribution to 
the task of building a free and prosperous world, 


The President’s reply to the remarks of the new 
a Ambassador of Korea, Dr. John M., 
hang, upon the occasion of the presentation of 
his letter of credence follows: 


Mr. Ampassapor: It is with sincere pleasure that 
I accept from you, as the first Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea to the United 
States, this letter of credence from your President, 
Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

This occasion, indeed, marks a significant and 
happy day in both Korean and American history. 
It is a great step toward the fulfilment of the de- 
sires of both our countries and of the objectives of 
United States foreign policy with respect to Korea, 
wherein your country puts on the formal mantle 
of freedom and independence. Over the past 
years, our two Governments and our peoples have 
worked together to achieve these ends, which were 
so clearly stated in the Cairo and Potsdam Declara- 
tions, subscribed to by four of the Allied Nations, 
and the principles of which have since been sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of the mem- 
ber states of the United Nations. 

May I express, Mr. Ambassador, on behalf of 
the people and the Government of the United 
States the deep appreciation we feel for the gra- 
cious sentiments of President Rhee which you 
have conveyed and for your own kind thoughts 
on this memorable day. I may tell you that it 
is the desire of the people of this country that the 
friendly relations existing between our two Gov- 
ernments, which this occasion so eloquently rep- 
resents, shall prosper and grow strong. 

I welcome you, Dr. Chang, in your position as 
Ambassador of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea, and extend to you my congratulations, 
sure in the knoweldge of your capabilities and ef- 
forts on the behalf of your own country and of the 
freedom-loving nations of the world. 


Letters of Credence 


Honduras 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Honduras, 
Sefior Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, presented his 
letters of credence to the President on March 24, 
1949. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 183 of March 24. 
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Proclamation Supplement on Trade With Cuba 


The President of the United States issued 
Proclamation 2829, supplementing proclamations 
of December 16, 1947, and January 1, 1948, and 
carrying out general agreement on tariffs and trade 
and exclusive trade agreement with Cuba.? 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


American Legation at Pretoria Elevated 
to Embassy 


[Released to the press March 23] 


The American Legation at Pretoria, Union of 
South Africa, will be elevated to Embassy status 
on March 23, when Ambassador-designate North 
Winship presents his credentials to the Governor- 
enue at the Union of South Africa at Capetown. 
Mr. Winship has been serving as Minister to the 
Union of South Africa since June 11, 1948. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 


James S. Moose, Jr. as Chief of the Division of African 
Affairs, effective February 9, 1949. 

Donald L. Nicholson as Chief of the Division of Secu- 
rity, effective August 27, 1948. 


Joint Brazil-U.S. Technical Commission 
Report Released 


{Released to the press March 24] 


The Department of State released on March 24 
the full text of the Joint Brazil-United States 
Technical Commission Report. Release was made 
simultaneously in Rio de Janeiro and hey arg 
A summary of this report was released in Wash- 
ington on March 10. The Commission, which was 
established by authority of President Dutra and 
President Truman, functioned under the joint 
chairmanship of Octavio Gouvéa de Bulhées and 
John Abbink. It completed its work in Brazil on 
February 7. 

Copies of the report of the Commission, includ- 
ing several special sub-commission studies, are 
expected to be made available to the public in a 
few weeks and will be sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Agencies of the Government and 
representatives of private organizations may now 
obtain copies of the report without the special 
studies from the Division of Publications of the 
Department of State which has a limited supply. 


April 3, 1949 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Naval Forces on the American Lakes: Application and 
Interpretation of the Rush-Bagot Agreement. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1836. Pub. 3369. 17 
pp. 10¢. 


Understandings Between the United States and Can- 
ada regarding the Agreement of Apr. 28 and 29, 1817, 
effected by Exchange of Notes—Signed at Ottawa 
June 9 and 10, 1939; entered into force June 10, 1989; 
signed at Ottawa Oct. 30 and Nov. 2, 1940; entered 
into force Nov. 2, 1940; signed at Ottawa Feb. 26 and 
Mar. 9, 1942; entered into force Mar. 9, 1942; signed 
at Washington Nov. 18 and Dec. 6, 1946; entered into 
force Dec. 6, 1946. 


Whaling. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1849. Pub. 3383. 17 pp. 20¢ 


Convention Between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments—Signed at Washington under date of Dec, 
2, 1946; entered into force Nov. 10, 1948. 


Initial Financial and Property Settlement. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1851. Pub. 3395. 25 pp, 
10¢. 


Agreement and Supplement thereto Between the 
United States and Korea—Signed at Seoul Sept. 11, 
1948 ; entered into force Sept. 20, 1948. 


The United States Goal in Tomorrow’s World. General 
Foreign Policy Series 6. Pub. 3450. 6 pp. 5¢. 


A discussion of American foreign policy by Ambassa- 
dor Philip C, Jessup. 


The North Atlantic Pact. General Foreign Policy Series 
7. Pub. 8462. 16 pp. 10¢. 


The fact sheet on the treaty for collective defense and 
the preservation of peace, security, and freedom in the 
North Atlantic community. 


North Atlantic Treaty: Proposed for Signature During 
First Week in April 1949. General Foreign Policy Series 
8. Pub. 3464. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Includes the preamble and 14 articles of treaty. 





CORRECTION 


“Security Council Studies Berlin Currency and 
Trade Problems,” in the BuLLeTIn of March 27, 
1949, page 377, second line: The date should be 
identified as “released for publication on March 16,” 











14 Fed. Reg. 1151. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1948, p. 28. 

*For text of the summary see Documents and State 
Papers for March-April 1949. 
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Irwin M. Tobin, author of the article on the Third Session of 
the Ino Permanent Migration Committee, is an International 
Labor Economist in the Division of International Labor and 
Social Affairs, Department of State. Mr. Tobin was Adviser to 
the U.S. Delegate, and Secretary of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Third Session of the Ino Permanent Migration Committee. 
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